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For the New-Yorker. 
NAPOLEON'S DEATH-SCENE. 
‘Pallida Mors aequo pulsat pede pauperum tabernas, 
Regumque turres.’ hat Horace. 
Anounp the Warrior's bed of death, with hearts of grief and fear, 
The (riends Misfortune's beur had proved all silently drew near ; 
And meet the time! a sweeping storm in dreadful fury burst 
Above the mighty heart, which War*so long in maduess nursed ; 
Ah! whoa the raging war of earth his spirit ceased to warm, 
'T was fitting he should pass away—as he bad lived—io storm. 
"T was there upon a lonely isle, on Ocean's storm-swept breast, 
He fought his last Gght valiantly and laid him down to rest ; 
Aud who shall say he did net win in that last fearful strife, 
A triumph far more glerious than he had won in life } 
Ha! why from off bis troubled breast rolls back the tide of Death ? 
Why burns again his eagic eye, and madly paats his breath ! 
Why wildly gazes he around, and hearkeus to the blast? 
Ite voice is on hie spirit now, as if a host went past! 
He veces the battle-field again—his word commands the fight ; 
His spirit puts on, as of old, its fierce o’ermastering might. 
Hew gallantly his columas move, with gleaming eword and lance,— 
“On! on! Dessaix! Massena charge !— Napoleon and France!’ 
They fly—the foe—the day is ours—'t is wou—pursue them on '” 
His voice is mute—his eye is dim—the Warrior's soul is gone. 
And who shall say that on the storm which reat the sounding sky, 
The spirits of his legions slain might not be sweeping by, 
To welcome there the mighty Chief, with deep and solemn mirth, 
Beneath whose cagies they bad fought and triumph'd off ov earth * 
Aad who shall say that blast was not the rush of myriad wiags, 
Which to that fearful gathering a mighty army brings! 
lt may be, toe, that foes wore there, the countless hosts of slain, 
From the red fields of Austria, of Egypt end of Spain ; 
And that the fearful batile-charge ou which his spirit pase'd, 
A conflict was betwixt the dead, npon the moaning biast. 
Rut if his words of dying cheer, our thoughts have read aright : 
That was a prouder vict'ry than Marengo's bloody fight. 
Montrose, April, 1841. Res. 
For The New-Yorker. 
Lettecs from the Mediterranean. 
BY AN AMERICAN LADY. | 
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You see that [ am in Morocco—rather later than I ex- | 
pected, but here I am—and so bewildered with the mul- | 
tiplicity of curious things that it is impossible for me to find | 
a beginning any where to commence with. I can find no | 
place of departure. The town or city—for it is a city, and 
a walled one, though it has but four or five thousand in- 
habitante—never had a beginning itself; so at least I am 
assured by a Moorish lady who can read and write, and of 
course is the marvel and admiration of her sex in conse- | 
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under the protection of the Consul of Sardinia. Our Cap- || magic words ‘Consul Americano,’ led the way to the gates. 
tain, an.excellent man but a little timid, put back to Gib- || The officious crowd fell back, and casting one glance at the 
raltar after making four or five miles in as many hours | white battlemented walls that ranged along the beach and 
against a head wind. I had made up my mind so decidedly || climbed a hill on the right at the bearded, turbaned, bare- 
to sleep in Africa that night, that I almost regretted ex- 1 footed Moors that were standing idly between them and the 
changing the hope for the splendid drawing-room and de- | bay—and the bay itself deepening from clear blue to a rich 
lightful society of the Consulate. And I must add my mite, | violet in the near sunset—lI hastily turned to fellow the party 
while on the subject, to the general esteem with which our | within the gates, for there was no time to lose. A venerable 
Consul there is regarded by his countrymen. His urbane | Moor, whose fair complexion and snowy beard were relieved 
and princely hospitality knows no stint’; the emoluments of || by a superb pair of black eyes, sought to stop us as we en- 
his office could never sustain it, unaided by his noble private || tered. Petes interfered, with perfect success. We were, 
fortune. His lady, too, is one of the most agreeable wo.nen | he said, the particular friends of Mr. Carr, the Consul, and 
that ever has b-en called to do the honors of our flag in the | could by no means be permitted to remain outside all 
Mediterranean. By every acquaintance, from the titled aris- | night; the papers could be seen by the Bashaw to-morrow, 
| tocracy of England to the lowest citizen, she is universally || and in the meantime on his head be the responsibility. The 
| beloved. Some one said in the presence of the Interpreter || old man seemed to think a permissien to enter, given the 
ef the American Consulate here, that Mrs. S. was a ‘fine | day after we were in Tangier, would be rather late ; but the 
lady.’ Peter echoed the words in something like a dissent- | rights of Consuls are sacredly observed by the Government, 
ing tone. We all looked our surprise: ‘A fine lady?’ said | and the officer let us pass with—‘ On your head be it!’ 
he. ‘No, sir, Mr. Sprague is a fine gentleman, and his sons | Without the least hesitation this representative of the Stars 
™ are very fine gentlemen, and every body says so; but | and Stripes conducted us through a number of narrow, ill- 


Mrs. S. is not like any other lady—she is an angel!’ As paved, and not too clean passages, running hither and thither } 





instead of interfering with it we will once more betake our- 


Peter would defead this particular opinion to the death, with a most sovereign contempt of straight lines and right 


| angles, but always between walls that might belong to gar- 


selves to our good ship with the interminable name, and two || dens or out-houses ; fur not a window was to be seen, and 
masts and a half like a barque, that was to take us to Africa. | the heavy doors, with iron rings for knockers, did not seem 
The second effort was successful, the Straits were soon gained, || to open into dwellings. I could not realize we were in the 
and we enjoyed in the clear bright day a charming prospect. || heart of a populous town; it rather seemed a labyrinth of 
On our right was Europe, on the left Africa, and both dis- | petty storehouses, dependirg on some stronghold that we 
tinetly in view. Both shores presonted a verdant and pic- | should presently come to. ‘Are these dark, six feet wide 
turesque range of hills—mountains is a better word,—varying | passages a fair specimen of the streets of Tangier?’ I 
every moment their features as we sailed by. There was | asked of our conductor. ‘ Yes, they are all much the same 
little sign of cultivation on the Moorish Coast, though the | thing,’ replied he, stopping as he spoke, at a low massive 
deep recesses of those mountains shelter a numerous and | 4/ch thrown across the street, ‘and this is our Consulate.’ 
hardy population of shepherds, husbandmen or robbers, ac- | We were ushered into a handsome drawing-room, and met, 


|| cording to circumstances; that is, they work when they | a4 we had anticipated, a polite reception. 


must, and rob when they can. The Spanish side is more fier tea we ascended to the terrace, to take a survey 
varied, a village or a country-house occasionally appears, | of the place by moonlight; the roofs are made perfectly flat 
still it is scarcely more interesting or more secure than the | and whitewashed; seen in the imperfeet light, the general 
opposite shore. It is surprising to observe the entire differ- | effect was not unlike an immense irregular pavement of white 
enee of religion, customs and social character between na- | marble, for the streets were too narrow to show a marked 
tions only separated by fifteen miles of water. One would | separation of the square masses composing the houses. The 
suppose that centuries of war, conquest and possession must | dark hills, crowned on the north by a castle, bounded in the 
have left the impress of similarity, if not of good will, but it | jand view, while below the walls on the other side calmly 
is not so. Such traces as remain, are faint and altogether slept the sea. Here and there rose the slender flag-staff «f 











quence. The fair and noble Zuleica, for she is really both, | 


though not quite so blue os she fancies, says that Tangier i 


has always been a city, bet admits there are no private i 
buildings now standing more than five hundred years old. | 
The new castle, she says, has seen ten centuries roll by; 


i i xd to build on che 
after that cemputation, I eannot pretend to say what lapse i much blox 
of time would constitute a claim to the term old. Whether | o reel prosperity at home was neglected. 


| physical ; in Spain. ruined palaces show the Moor has dwelt | .4me Consulate. We looked at our own with a fond pride 


there as lord—here, massive but crumling towers show how — thar I, at least, never felt at home ; this building was a little 
herdly won and briefly kept was Christian rule. One of the | piece of our Country and Government, far away among a peo- 
points that command the Bay of Tangier is crowned by one ple who in every thing were aliens to our manners ; yet, by the 


| of those towers that both Moor and Christian wasted 8% | mere force of national honor and good faith, it was a sanctuary 


enemy's sil, while every means | and a protection to every son and daughter of our Union: in 
It is now held by — the midst of despotism, the children of Freedom are free. The 


it be in second childhood I will not undertake to decide, but || * # soldiers as a kind of outpost, but is of no great account Consulate is, internally at least, managed on the Evropean 


there is nothing like this place in our New World; neither 
resemblance nor contrast can I find when I wish to give you | 
an idea of a Moorish city or its inhabitants. 

Tangier is a well-fortified place, all things considered ; the | 
walls are well built and cannon are not wanting, but whether | 
they are fit for service or efficiently manned is quite another | 
affair. It is beautifully situated at the head of a deep bay, 
and at this season the bold hills which surround it are clothed 
in green, forming a delightful contrast with the white walls 
and terraces of the city as it rises in from the bay. The 
general appearance, then, is much more prepossessing than 
Gibraltar ; nor do I believe there is one city of the same size 
in America that presents to the approaching spectator a more 
inviting aspect. We hailed this fair promise with rapture ; 
but even before our entrance within the walls dispelled the 
illusion, we were made to feel how far we were from our 
own dear land, where the law of the State and the courage 
of her sons are found sufficient defences. We left Gibraltar 
on Monday—we 'Il not tell what Monday of the year—on a 


in any way. plan; but Peter occupies a Moorish house, and with him we 
It was nearly sunset when we anchored before Tangier, | all obtained comfortable apartments, net a little pleased at 


| and not a little anxiety was felt lest the gates should be | finding ourselves at ence ina favorable position to study the 


closed before we could have our passports and bill of health | manners of the country. Mrs. Boyd, a fair, quiet Genovese, 
examined ; for there is no passing them after they are shut | must have thought herself taken by storm by euch an irruy- 
up at night until they are opened again at daylight next | tion of talking, drawing, inquiring travelers. Collected in 
morning. As we had letters to the American Consul, who | the open court, round which were ranged our dining and bed- 
is in good esteem with the authorities here, our Captain | tooms, we raised a din more than equal to a whole nursery 
encouraged a hope that the necessary formalities would be | let loose. Half a dozen languages were set going at once, 
hurried through in time for us to land, though the sun was | and projects and plans were started that would take half a 
just dipping below the horizon. We hurried into a smaller moderate life to execute, but all of which were to be accom- 
boat and were rowed within a few yards of the beach, when | plished in a few days. Even I, who thought I had forgotten 
she grounded on the sand. In an instant half a dozen wild | the feeling, was as happy as ® child—not for a long time, 
looking men rushed through the water, and possessing them- | certainly, but the briefest term of joy in this world is some- 
selves of us almost whether we would or no, conveyed us | thing to be thankful for. There is, I am aware, danger and 
safely to the dry ground. Fortunately we there found Senor | disappointment before me, but it cannot be much more se- 
Peter, Interpreter to the American Consulate, who took us | rious than I have already seen; and half my task T hold 
under his immediate guidance and protection. He seized | done when I am here in health and safety. They talk of 
our papers in virtue of his office, and flourishing them above | impossibilities; I don’t believe in them—at least in this 








boat that plies regularly between the Rock and Tangier, 





his head with a most authoritative air, and pronouncing the | case; that which has been done once, may be done again 
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under like circumstances. I have ng evil purpose, and why | 
sheuld I fear the suspitious serutiay of thisspeople? My i . 
apartment was a long rogm with a large double door opening | A ee — eget vastly. 


inte the court, which served also for a window, for there i Mircomsty.—t een feletiee all plisiciens, ae a 


was no ‘other. Tt was meatlyfarnished, as the family are 


Christians. It is paved, like the court, with hexagonal |i world says; but diplomatists—this truly is the most bhock- | 


bricks, which may, perhaps, have suggested the form of the 


wooden blocks used in the new style of street pavement | 


lately tried at New-York. These bricks, however, were 


find my sanctum as pleasant and commodious as can be de- 


sired. Whether my neighbors are as well accommodated, | 


you shall hear in due season. JosrPHIne. 








For The New-Yorker. 
THE FOREST BANK. 
Come, lay that fainting head 
On this turf-breast—'t will give no latent thorn, 






them 
cevered with a neat mat of the country; and altogether, I || om the most important subjects, and because 
|| not to utter it, is the shame of the lowest rabble, and the 
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Fear.—I was walking in a field with cate} they told me || Frexpom —T tory things as external and 
not te be afraid; I said insti rely, * SEMAN Dektocomn eo | titeveal tapplnees harmony. A 
‘ople xo about with horns % Te oe i maolf happy by force.— 

sf . | We Will we throw ourselves 


—- me We 
‘ the will—beyond 
Brg Oc a np og ee perception, 
1s a oneal | purity, and, if ‘possible, stren: will, is our m, and 
‘ing ahing in haman nce, ‘Tear men become hadened | fr gly happiness. ‘Tall eve we tay lengh--meop—py 
Rute or Composition.—If you would write to any pur- 
pose, you must be perfectly rree from withont in the first 
the natural 


lawyers, soldiers, usurera=none ef these are 


aps the | this belongs to God 


‘s. Visits are made duties; dress, cards, scandal, | 
busi eiliiensd 


| are to To have no opinion 





eT ae, | iossdnk”on ae. pemeen: bo Sirens oe 
, rei ink on ne pattern, no patron, no r, no , 
virtue of the highest di ee ebein sal hn fin neh on me ace Se piles. Give 


| whele organs of the are ossified. So also they have a | yourself as you are—what you see, and how you see it. [i 

uliar phraseology of their own, in their conversation, as | is an entire mistake, their prate ubout objectivity and seli- 
' im their despatches—in Germany a diplomatic French, which | exenteration. Shakspeare, Goethe, es, gave the 
| is transmitted from father to soa, which I heard sixteea years | world as they saw it, each for himself—they could not give 
| age, but which no Frenchman speaks now. Diplomacy and | it otherwise. The more world you put into your work so 


the werk of pe hold together only externally: let much the better—so much thé richer are you in yourself, « 
or 


| much the richer do you make your readers. But you cannot 


| but a strong will, a strong necessity arise in the world, 
| give them the werld only ; and if yeu give it otherwise than 





‘and down with a touch tumbles this painful architecture of 

{solem lies. Then comes a loud cry right from the heart at 
last !—a speaking wound—war and desolation—universal | 
swamping—in the midst of which, who is the Neah that is | 
safe in his ark 7—these fellows with the manchettes !— 7'his | 

‘ they know, and nothing else. “Tis strongly said, but sooth- | 
ly: Might the devil bodily show them their own work, as it 

| is and acts! Mark me! upon them judgement shall be done. | 


To pierce thy eonfidence. 
Come, taste the air—it springs, 
Wav'ring and pare, to kiss thy lips that parch, 
With thirst unquenchable. 
Thou hast anclasped thy heart 
From treachery, from many a sinking prop, 
Come, dream of Heaven here. 
Thou "It meet no icy word, 
But the still air, and the caressing leaves, 
Will hush—ew’n Memory. 
Here, too, meet gay and sad, 
Damask wood-flowers, and tearful violets, 
Yet all] harmonious. 


| Actors asp Acze.—N—— played admirably w-night—_ 
_ only one thing he wanted, youth—and for the loss of y+uth- 
| fulness he has himself to blame—living amid tobacco and low | 
| people all the forenoon, and thea assufming the artist at six | 
' o’cleck in the evening. Fie! fie! fie! as if a man coald | 
) assume elegance «f manner, and youthfulness of soul. A , 
|, man must be always elegant—must act art every moment of , 
his life. We make ourselves old mainly by neglecting our 


They will not chronicle 
youth, which we ought rather conscientiously to cultivate. 


Thy sighs in laughing scorn, thou art unnerved, 
Come here, and dream of Heaven! A. 


STRAY THOUGHTS “ meet us—does not lie before us—but comes streaming over | 
PROM THE GERMAN OF RAHEL LEVIN. our heads from behind.—Sauve qui peut! I see plainly | 
We find in the Foreign Quarterly Review for April a most / there is no redemption here. 


, Foturity.—There isa thought which is hammering my 
in two; and it is this. 








interesting paper on the Character and Writings of this cele- | Gop.—I cannot understand how even the noblest region, | 


brated German lady. It is written with great ability, and = the a own a - altogether abeve 
; ‘ound knowledge of the li Germany. " the terrible abysses su us. It is but a floating, a! 
WANE . ead a ind pence a oA swaying at the best—I at least am capable of nothing more. 
Rauet, it will be borne in mi ee arnhagen | Can any philesophy, any thinking bring us beyond ourselees | 
von Ense, from whose ‘ Memoirs’ we have already gives fre- ' —bteyond the lirmmts of that which makes us what we are ! 
quent extracts. His account of his first introduction to her ; <n ae ———— _ diser one eo up to 
: + hi ja w our moral nature, alt r in- 
ahs edo cere a passages in kis works. She | divisible and indestructible, has proceeded (like the visible 
eo. a 1g intellectual superiority ; and hg her 4 world) into whose bosom we retreat, and in whom we are ne- | 
day wielded an immense influence over the greatest minds of " cessitated to put our fullest and most exclusive trust—the 
Germany. Her genius was of a strong, maseuline character, | great aboriginal heert, in relation to whom, and only in rela- 
and some of her portraits of prominent publie personages and | “8 to whom our hearts exist? 
her sketches of leading events, evince great power and deep Apvice.—The opinions and advice of others only confuse | 
philosophical insight. We subjoin a number of passages from | * man of any substantiality. The people will put us right 


her writings, which we find translated in the article to which — Ged. “March right on? adh, ached. repeste mdemamnin ae 


wo have uade austen. | Ant.—A genaine work of ast, whether wood or marble be | 
Geruax Puitosopxy—Srstemx-Buitpisc.—I am well } the material, must never say, either directly or indirectly, 

acquainted with the grand modern art of leading pompous 
proofs, and building up systems. One may choose at random ‘| servation fs, and flowing as it does from the very nature of 
any point of nature, and cause the rest of the universe to || the beautiful, as distinguished from the true, the greatest au- 
play and revolve round it; and when this is done, as often- f chars have sinned against it immensely. 

paige peg oe peice mangas re 44 then the inven- | 
tor \ i stem, let him never so witty, |. ees : 
hesuane Gd. col chet & Caen deme a great risk of re | illumination here, and VS Cape Sar. 
maining one. A grand eatholie sympathy with all possible |“ ® prospect of it on the other. Bur I, instead of look- 
systems—a hearty shaking one’s self free from the exclusive | ™& °° the — looked inte the water and up to the sky, 
trammels of any—a cordial surrender of ourselves inte the 2d there 

hands of that Being 
est and thorough dealing with the depths of our own hearts 


|, A single right-headed and right-hearted king could do it. 5, 


The future does not come to / 


what it would be at, but show it at once. Simple as this ob F 


Ksowrepet or Mex. Yesterday evening there was an | 

of the lake to | P 
) their doctrines and policy, th lieve 
a clear, beautiful star aloft and immovable. | Tizhtness of each other's motives, and the sincerity of each 


‘biliti I I saw it al iful indeed, but often moved | other's belief? 
who wields all possibilities, and an hon- by te ey my 4 Cacageale pd red dim. Sai-| sneering suspicion look in the face of your opponent! Yet 


as yourself truly and substantially know it and feel it, you are 
a weak imitator and a tian. Every man sees with his own 
‘ eyes, or does not see at all. This is incontrovertibly trve. 
Bring out what you have. If you have nothing, be an hon 
est beggar rather than a respectable thief. 


Ksowteper.—If any man would see a thing, pierce 
through it, thoroughly knew it, he rust, in the first place, 
jove it. 

Natvne.—Why should I not be natural ? let me twist my- 
self into a thousard affectatio.s, and I shall not be se va- 
rious, as when giving my affections their free natural play. 

A Daxeernovs Max.—He who cannot tune himself down 
is dangervus aad pernicious. 
| Isxecence.—Innocence is beautiful ; virtue is a plaster, 

scar, an operation. 
i] 








Deatu or Gex. Harrisoxn,—What a severe rebuke does 
this sad event give to politi and rash invective 
against the motives of those who differ from us ia epinion' 

Standing, in our imagination, this morning, beside the 
grave of our departed , who even of those that strug- 
gled most against his rise, can look down upon his em 
' dust, nor feel a pang of keen reproach, if ever be hath 
his honor wrong, or breathed a hasty word that might have 
touched his honest heart, or cast an insult upon his time-hon- 
ored name? And vile, yes, very vile is he, whose resent- 
ments the grave cannot still. 

Whence this sacredness which death throws over the mem- 
ory of character and life? Is it because the dead are de- 
fenceless, and rétarn not an answer again? Is it because 
God hath come in between us and our fellow creature, and 
vindicated His right to be judge alone? Is it because in 
the humiliations of the sepulchre, we see the frailty of tha: 
nature we share with the ed, our own aptness to err, 
and how liable we are to be misjudged? O my friends, why 
should we wait for death to teach us charity, when it is too 
late to practice it, and repentance hath become remorse !— 
Why not remember that the licing require our candor and 
forbearance? ~ Nay, that need their candor and forbes: 
ance? Why reserve our gentleness of judgement for the 
dead, who are beyond the reach of our absolution! They 
were once as the living, and the living shall soon be as they 
_ It is, indeed, enough to bring us back to a better trust in hv- 

man nature, to witness such a spectacle of urion in sorrow 
‘ and honor for our departed chief among those who, a little 
while since, were divided into earnest and opposing factions : 
but oh! would it not be far more ennobling, to see the living 
' pledging themselves to the living over the fresh earth of his 
grave, that henceforth they may honestly differ in 
i will yet believe in the up- 


How hateful do censerious bitterness and 


such is your deformity in his sight, when you revile his pro- 


—this seems to me more than all philosophy, this is genuine | denly the thought struck me—so it is with men; we know ciples, and rail against Ais friends. Whea, oh! when shall 


iety, and nie ghtiaiinhdinn on 1 them, we judge them onlyin the strangest, most complex, 
pay _— ~eraees and often most unnatural pi far away from hile pos. 

Tue Goop THat 1s 1s THe Wortp.—We talk of the | per selves, in situations and in atmospheres where they are 
world, of fate, of chance and mischance, often in a very bad shaken, and troubled, and become dim. We look always | 
humor—but how much of the world have we seen? how y—dow.s—down into some muddy pond (called belike | 


| this rancor, this cruel 


persecution for opinion’s sake, this 
damning inquis:tion after false motives, this fratricidal rend- 
ing of heart frem heart, because our mental vision is not the 
sarne—this exiling of the honorable from the honorable, be- 


much have we not seen? how much can, will we not History) where the real character of a man is tossed upom the ) cause they have not the same sibilation in their Shibboleth— 


see for sheer indolence and blindness? I have seen wonders | waves of a vain opinion. Pitiful!—look up at once into the 
cities—in this Berlin. Whiat silent, unpublished greatness, 
religion in the highest sense, lives in women whom I found | Harrtsess.—Not happiness but victory and pleasure is 
in the lewest, grass-grown, neglected hovels! How different | tse lot of maa. Perfect happiness I for one could not stand. 
is every thing ‘the lower classes from what the wise of | A man must file and be filed. In a state of bliss this is im- 
this world have published, printed, read, and believed ! God , ptssible. 

yn phe meet pet gg — eu |  Pepaxtry.—I have now found out the thing that of all | 
that He has given me eyes to see it! p Sige * mens Seeeahily hee. It is try. This neces- | 


| 


Love.—Novalis says, ‘love is an eternal repetition.’ It H Pedantry of the nobler kind possesses a sort of half feeling of | 


is the greatest conviciion, the most thorough persuasion, say || this emptiness, and honesty, for want of strong grinders, nib- | 
I. Unconquerably is eye, ear, feeling convineed; Shen: bles at the husk ; but regular, ingrown poleey is proud, 

querably does our heart believe in the object of its affection. || and boasts cf its emptiness, from utter of any | 
Weaken this conviction in 
love ; destroy that, and you this also. Therefore | see such a big nothing in full march—to me utterly unendu- | 
man only loves, a being — convicti.n. Therefore rable. And the worst kind of pedantry is pharisaical moral- | 
love cannot be communicated, cannot be proved. A thorough | ity—a railing in of utter barrenness with genteel stakes, that _ 
conviction is a thing exclusively personal. A man can leve, | keep out both heat and light from a where more than | 
as be can pray, only for himself. | usual were necessary—a thing altogether to be abhorred. _—| 


ly presupposes emptiness, and cl te mere forms.— | 
ind 





point, and you weaken the , thing substantial. It is the most revolting of all sights to | champagne Se 


this waste of wealth, of mental power and untiring rt), 


wonders in this most frivolous and godless of | man's face—into his seul—where God gives you opportunity. \ which our country and our whole country should enjoy—whe? 
" 


shall it cease? Must it be perpetual? I know that the 
_ words of a preacher are weak against this strong o>! 
vast ing .evil; but as 1 love my country, and (od 


knows I love her from my inmost heart, and never more thar 
in this hour of her sorrow, I must speak, I cannot believe 
_ that I have a right to hate my brothor because he reads anc- 
ther book than my own, or that he should hate and desp' 
me, because conviction forces me to cling to mine. 
) Dr. Bethune. 
0 re 
Givcx.—Nothing could kindle the fancy of this compo*'. 
but a visit to a green meadow. His Dorothy must perforce 
have her pisno lugged thither, end a boule of sparkling 
at his side; and thas, warmed by the 
double glow of the sun and his favorite wine, he poured fort 
some of the most brilliant of his inspirations. ‘ow wolully 


a eeaeineneene tenes tr In- 
spi I forsooth ;' nonsenge, it was per 
indvdl clebentategeiths nae" 


“—— 
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whies dad MN NA 1 Ss MERCUR. 
Soe « 00 Dae wife of safluepual chief of the Cheuook village, 
Wied a damghtor In the yor Ibi, Killed two Ceocls pteres en Seton 
A 10 the world of »pirits, and for the particular purpose of rowing 
S canoe to the far-off of the South, where, in their 
_ Sfamagination, they locate m.'—Parker's Exploring Tour. 





—— 
For The New-Yorker. 
THE INDIAN REQUIEM. 


Swirt o'er the dark waters ob! glide thou away, 

Where brightest things fade not, nor yield to decay ; > 
Where scents of rich blossoms are borne ou the breeze, 
Exhaling for ever from ne'er fading trees ; 

‘Where cool, balmy zephyrs will waft o'er thy brow 
"Those dark, mussy tresses, oh God ! that seem now 
Devoid of the brightness, the lustre they shed 

Oure o'er the pale brow of the beautiful dead ; 


Where her eyes will religinen beneath the warm sun, 
And beam forth in brightness, &s once they have done ; : 
‘Where glad smiles will linger on lip and in eye— 
There, there haste her on—there she never will die ; 
And there she will meet with the loved and the lost, 

Sad traces of sorrew that only have crossed ’ 
Her pathway of bliss—her high mind ever given 

To visions of that far an4 bright Southern Heaven. 
Those loved friends will greet her; she ‘ll linger awhile, 
And bask in the sunshine of each dear one's smile, 

And think vot of as, in our lone home afar, 

With bright smiles departed—extinguished our star. | 
Bhe 'll dream not ef sorrows her fond parent knows, f 
That caukers her proud heart—that steals her repose ; { 
Of sighs that are sent on the warm summer air | 
From her lofty heart humbled—her stern heart's despair. 


She meurns now, whose eye all undaunted had seen 
‘Oft pierce the proud-hearted the war-hatchet’s sheen ; 
Whe drank in with gladness each murmuring sigh 
Of those that were doomed by her people to die t* 


And pride has forsaken ber once haughty brow !— | 
Deep traces of sorrow are found on it now; 
And she prays the Great Spirit to call her away, ! 
Her soul to release from its burden of elay : H 
‘Then o'er the dark waters, oh! soon it would stray— | 
‘To realms of the South it weuld quickly away, 1 
To greet there tke loved ones from whom she was riven, 
And there to enjey her Elysium—her Heaven. 





them from slaughter.’ } 
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BARNABY RUDGE. 


cas “ibe was a firm friend of white men, and bad more thas once saved 
4 





hgh oe are 


| business-tal 


‘Dhave here dove injustice to the disposition of the wits of Calpe, ar do n't say so!” cried his father. “I am delighted |, self an honorable path in life? Fer any term you please to 


LITERATURE. 


It was in a room in Paper Buildiags—a row of goodly ten- 


t 


now taking up again the 


times; now trifling with the ats of his meal; now pul- 
fing forth his golden toot and glancing Teisurely about 
theroom, or out at the window into the trim ewalks where 


& few idle loiterers were already pacing to and fro. Here 
a pair of Isvers met to quarrel and make up; there a 
dark-eyed nursery-maid better eyes for Templars than 
her charge; on this hand an ancient spinster, 
dog in a sptring, regarded both enormities with scornful side- 
sery-maid, looked with like scorn uyon the spinster, and 


' 


i her lap- || 
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any thixg about it. There’s no such thing, I assure vou.— 
| Now, do take my word for it. You have good sense, Ned— 
| great good sense. I wonder you should be guilty of such 
amazing absurditics. You really surprise nie.” 
“TT repeat eaid his son~ firmly; that I love her. You 
| have interposed ets us, and have, to the extent I have 
| just now told you of, succeeded. May I induce you, sir, ia 
| tirre, to think more favorably of our attashment, or is it your 
| intention and your fixed n to hold us asunderif you can?” 
| “My dear Ned,” returned, his father, taking a pinch of 
snuff and pushing his box toward him, “that is my purpose, 
most undoubtedly.” 
“ The time that has elapsed,” rejoined his son, “since I 
' began to know her worth, has flown in such a dream that un- 





looks; on that a weazen old gentleman, ogling the nur- 
wondered she didn’t know she was no longer young. Apart 
| from all these, 


sione. 
_“ Ned is amazingly patient!” said Mr. Chester, glancing 


the golden touth-pick, “ imuensely patient. He was sitting 
yonder when I began to dress, and bas scarcely changed his | 
posture since. A most ecyentric dog!” 
As he spoke, the figure rese, and same toward him with a 
“ Really, as if he had heard it,” said the father, resuming | 
his newspaper with a yawn. “ Dwar Ned!” f 
Presently the room-door opened, and the young man on-' 


| tered; to whom his father gently waved bis hand and smiled. ‘ 


“Are you at leisure for a little conversation?” said Ed-! 
ward. 

“Surely, Ned. -I am always at lvisure. You know my 
constitution. Have you breaktasted !”’ 

“* Three hours ago.”’ 

“ What a very early dog !" cried his father, contemplating 
him from behind the tooth-pick, with a languid smile. 
“The truth is,” said Edward, bringing a chair forward, 


t 


‘ and seating himself near the table, “that I slept but ill last 


night, and was glad to rise. The cause af my uneasiness 
ree be known to you, sir; and itis upon that J wish te 
® 
Pe My dear boy,” returned his father, “ eonfide ia me, i, 
-_ But you know my constitution—do n't be prosy, Ned.” | 
“I will be plein and brief,” said Edward. 
“ Don’t say you will, my good fellow,”’ returned his father, | 
crossing his legs,or you certainly will not. You are going to | 
tell me——” , 
“ Plainly this, then,” 
concern, “ that I know where you were last night—from be- , 
ing on the spot indeed—and whom you saw, and what your | 
was.” : 


' 


to hear it. It saves us the werry, and terrible wear and tear 
of a long explanation, and is a great relief fer both. At the 
very house! Why did n't you come up! I should have been 








BX New Work by Boy. { 
CHAPTER XV. 


‘ 
At noon next day, Juhn Willet’s guest sat lingering over hi son 


his breakfast in his own home, surrounded by a variety of |! 
-comforts, which left the Maypole’s highest fight and umnost 


charmed to see you.” 
“1 knew that what I bad to say would be better said after , 
@ night's reflection, when borb of us were cool,”’ returned the 


“Fore Gad, Ned,” rejoined the father, “I was cool | 
eneugh last night. That detestable Maypole! By some in- , 


at this last-named person as he sct down his tea-cup and plicd |! 
! distivetion, as being beyond my heeding, and beveath my 


li 


sail the son, with an air of ques 


) til uew I have hardly once paused to reflect upon my tree 


on the river's margin, two or three couple of |! position. What isit? From my childhood Lhave been ac- 
kers walked slowly up and down in earnest con-|) customed to luxury and idleness, aud have been bred as 
verzation ; and one young man sat thoughtfully ou a bench, || though my fortane were large, and my expectations almost 


| without a limit. 


Tie idea of wealth bas beéu familiarised 


to me from my cradie.. I have been tancht to took upon 
those means, by which men raise. themselves to riches und 


care. LUhave heen, as the phrase is, liberally educated, and 
am fit fer nothing. I find myself at least wholly dependent 
upon.you, with no resotirce but im your faver,. In this mo- 

thentous question of my life we do not, and it- would seem we 
| never can agree. I have shrunk instinctively alike from 
those to whom you have urged me to pay court, and from the 
motives of interest and gain which have rendered them in 
your eyes Visible objects for my suit. If there never has 
been much plain speaking between us before, sir, the fault 
kas not been nine, indeed. If I seem to speak wo plainly 
now, it is, believe me, father, in the hope that there may be 
a franker spirit, a worthier reliance, and a kinder confidence 
between us in time to come.” 

“ My good fellow,” said his smiling father, “ you quite af- 
fect me. Goon, my dear. Edward, I beg. But remember 
your promise. There is great earnestness, vest candor, a 
mavifest sincerity in all you say, but 1 fear I observe the 
faintest indication of a tendency to prose.” 

“*T am very sorry, sir.”’ 

“TI am very sorry too, Ned, bat you know that [ cannot fix 
my mind for ary long period upon one subject. If vou 'll 
come to the point at once, L’ll imagine all that ought to go 
before, and conclude it said. Oblige me with the milk again. 
Listening, invariably makes me feverish.” : 

“ What I would say, then, tends to this,” seid Edward.— 
“T casnot bear this absolute dependence, sir, even upon you. 
Time has been lost and oppertunity thrown away, but I am 
yet a young man, and may retrieve it. Will you give me the 
means of éevoting such abilities and energies as I possess, to 
some worthy pursuit? Will you let me try to make for my- 


name—say for five years if you will. I will pledze myself 
to move no further in the matter of our difference without 
your full concurrence. During that period, I wil! endcavor 


earnestly and patiently, if ever man did, toopen seme pros- 


pect for myself, and free you from the borden vou fear | 
| should become if I married one whose worth and bcoa 
her chief endowments. Will vou do this, sir?) At the expi- 
ration of the term we agree upon, let us discuss the sub 
azain. 


itv are 


ect 


Till then, unless it be revived by you, let it never be 


stretch of accommodation at an infinite distance behind, and ' fernal contrivance of the builder, it holds the wind, and , reaewed between us.”’ 


su comparisons very much to the disadvantage and | 
disfavor of that venerable tavera. 


keeps it fresh. You remember the sharp east wind that blew |, 


|) so hard five weeks ago? I give you my honor it was rampaat |, 


“My dear Ned,” returned his father, laying down the 
newspaper at which he had been glancing carelessly, and 


In the broad, old-fashiened window-seat—as capacious as |) jn that old house last night, thoagh out of doors there was a throwing himself back in the window-seat, “I beliewe you 


modern sofas, and cushivned to serve the purpose of a luxu- } 
rious settee—in the broad, old-fashioned windew-seat of a | 
roomy chamber, Mr. Chester lounged, very much ai his ease, |) 
over a well-(urnished breakfast-table. He had exchanged bis |! 
viding-coat for a handsome moruiag-gown, his boots for elip- | 
pers; bad been at great pains te atone for the having been |! 
obliged wo make his toilet when he rose without the aid of | 
elre seing-case and tiring equipage ; and, having gradually for- 
geotica through these means the discomforts of an indifferent | 
wight and an early ride, was in a state of perfect complacen- | 
cy, ind oleace, and satisfaction. y } 
The situation in which he found himeelf, indeed, was par- 
ticularly fevorebie to the growth of these feelin,s; for, not to | 
mention the lazy influence of a late and lonaly breakfast, with | 
the additional sedative of a newspaper, there wasan air of 
repose about bie place of reiience. peculiar to itself, and | 
-which hangs about it, even in there times, when it is mere | 
‘bustling and busy than it was in the days of yore. H 
There are still, worse places than the Temple, on a sultry ; 
day, for basking in the sua, or resting idly ia the shade.— 
There is yet a drowsiness ig sts courts, and a dreamy dull- | 
ness in its trees and gardens; those who pace its lance and | 
squares, may yet hear the echoes of their footsteps on the | 
sounding stones, and read upon its gates, in passing from the | 
tamult of the Strand or Fleet street, “* Who enters here leaves | 
noise behind.” -There is stil} the plush of falling water io 


‘ 


dead calm. But you were saying-—” ’ 

“T was abeut to say, Heaven knows how seriously and | 
earnestly, that yeu have made me wretched, sir. Will you |, 
hear me gravely for a moment 7” | 

“ My dear Ned,” said his father, “ I will hear you with the | 
patience of an anchorite. Oblige me with the miik.” 

“IT saw Miss Haredale last evening,” Edward resumed, 
when he bad complied with this request; “ ber uacle, in her 


know how very mu:h I dislike what are called family affairs, 
which are only fit for plebcian Christmas days, and have no 
manner of business with people of our condition. But as 
you are proceeding upon a mistake, Ned—altogether a mie- 
take—I will conquer my repugnance to entering on such mat- 
ters, and give you a perfectly plain and candid answer, if you 
will do me t%e favor to shut the doér.” 

Edward having obeyed him, he took an elegant little knife 


sence, immediately after your interview, and, as of course # from his pocket, and paring his mails, continued : 


know, in consequence of it, forbade me the huuse, and, |) 
with circumstances of indignity which are of your creation | 
4m sure, commanded me to leave it on the instant.” 

“ For his manner of doing so, I give you my honor, Ned, 
Iam not accountable,” said his father. “ That you must) 
excuse. He is a mere boor, a log, a brote, with no address , 
in life. Positively a fly in the jug. The first I have seen 
this year.” 

Edward rose and paced the room. His imperturbable pa- 
rent sipped his tea. 

“Father,” said the young man, stopping at length before 
him, ‘‘we must not trifle ia this matter. We must not de- 
ceive each other, or ourselves. Let me pursve the manly, 
open part I wish to take, and do not repel me by this unkind 
indifference.” 

“* Whether I am indifferent er no,”’ returned the other, “ 1 
leave you, my dear boy, to judge. 


A ride of twenty-five or ) 


“You have to thank me, Ned, for being of good family; 
fur your mother, charming person as she was, and aim rst 
broken-hearted, and so forth, as she left me, when she was 
prematurely compelled to become immortal—had nothing to 
boast of in that respect.” 

“ Her father was at least an eminent lawyer, sir,”’ said Ed- 
ward. 

“Quite mght, Ned; perfectly so. He stood ‘ich at the 

» bar, had a great name and great wealth, but having risen 
|} from nothing—I have always closed my eyes to the circum- 
stance, aml steadily resisted its contemplation, bu: | fear his 
father dealt in_ pork, and that his business did once invelve 
cow-heel and sausages—he wished to marry his daughter into 
a good family. He had his heart's desire, Ned. I was a 
younger son's younger son, and I married her. We each had 
our ekject and gained it. She stepped at once into the po- 
liteat and best circles, and I stepped into a fortuue which I 


na 


fair Fountain Court, and there ere yet nooks and corners | thirty miles, through miry roads—a Maypole dinner—a téte- |) assure yuu was very necessary to my comfort—quite indis- 


where dun-haunted students may look down from their ey 
garrets, on a vagrant ray of suvlight. patching the shade of 
the tall houses, and duhdoan troubled ate passing stran- 

*"s form. There is yet, in the Temple, something of a 
Alerxly, monkish atmosphere, which public offices of Jaw have 
not disturbed, and even legal firms lave failed to scare away. | 
Jn summer time, its pumps t to thirsty idlerg, springs 
esoler, and sage sparkling, and deeper than other wells; and 
as they trace the spijlings of full pitehers on the heated ground, | 
they snuff the freshxess, and, , cast sad luoks toward | 
the Thames, and think of baths and boats, and saunter on, | 
despondent 


' 


. j sionate smile, “ you do nothing of the kind. You do n't know '' 


a-tére with Haredale, which, vanity apart, was quite a Valeu- 
tine and Orson business—a Maypole bed—a Maypole land- 
lord, and a Maypole retinue of idiots and centaurs ;—whe- | 


ther the veluatary endurance of these things leoks like indil- 
ferenee, dear Ned, or like the excessive anxiety, and devo- | 


tion, and all that sort of thing, of a parent, you shal! deter- 
mine for yourself.” 
“TI wish yeu to consider, sir,” said Edwani, “in what a 


cruel situation I am placed. Loving Miss Maredale as 1} 


do-— . 
| _“ My dear fellow,” interrupted his father with a compas- 


| pensable. Now, my good fellow, that fortune is among the 
thinge that have been. I: is gone, Ned, and has been gone 
—how old are you? I always forget.” 

“ Seven-and-twenty, sir.” 

“ Are you, indeed!” cried his father, raising his eyelids in 
languishing surprise. “ So much! Then T should say, Ned, 
|, as nearly as I romember. its skirts vanished from human 
| knowledge about eighteea or nineteen years ago. It was 
avout that time when I came to live in these chambers (once 
) your grandtather’s, and bequeathed by that extremely re- 
|| spectable person to me,) and commenced to live upon an in- 


considerable annuity and my past reputation.” 
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“ You are jesting with me, sir,” said Edward. ; 

“ Not in the slightest degree, I assure you,” returned his 
father, with great composure. “ These ies are so 
extremely dry, that I am sorry to say they don't admit of 
any such relief. _It is for that reason, and because they have 
an a nee of business, that I dislike them so very much. 
Well! You know the rest. A son, Ned, unless he is old 
enough to be a com is to say, unless he is some 
two or ,three and twenty—is net the kind of thing to have 
about one. He is a restraint upon his father, his father is a 
restraint upon him, and they make each ether mutually un- 
c . ‘Lnerefore, antil within the last four years or 
so—I have a poor mgmory for dates, and if I mistake, 
will correct me in your own mind—you pursued your studi 
ata distance, and picked up a great a 6 
ments. Occasionally we a week or two together q 
and dis¢oncerted each other as only such near relations can. 
I candidly tell you, my dear boy, that if you had been awk- 
ward and overgrown, I should have exported yeu to s:me dis- 
tant part of the world.” 

“1 wish with all my soul you had, sir,” said Edward. 

“No you don’t, Ned,” rejoined his father, coolly: ‘* you 
are mistaken, I assure you. I found you a handsome, pre- 
possessing, elegant fellow, and I threw you into the society I 
can still command. Having done that, my dear fellow, I 
consider that I have provided for you in life, and rely on your 
doing something to provide for me in return.” 

“I do not understand your meaniag, sir.” 

“« My meaning, Ned, is obvious—I observe another fly in 
the cream-jug, but have the goodness not to take it out as you 
did the first, for their walk, when their legs are milky, is ex- 
tremely ungraceful and disagreeable—my meaning is, that 
vou must do as I did; that you must marry well and make 
the most of yourself.” 

“‘ A mere fortune-hunter !” cried the soa indignantly. 

“« What in the devil’s name, Ned, would you be!" returned 
the father. ‘‘ All men are fortune-hunters, are they not !— 
The law, the church, the ceurt, the camp—see how they are 
all crowded with fertune-hunters, jostling each other in the 
pursuit. The Stock-exchange, the pulpit, the counting-house, 
the royal drawing-reom, the senate—what but fettune-hunt- 
ers are they filled with? A fortune-hunter ! 


were the greatest courtier, lawyer, legislator, prelate, or mer- 
chant, in existence. If you are squeami 
console yourself with the reflection, that at the worst your 
fortune-hunting can make but one person miserable or uahap- 
py- How many le do you suppose these other kinds of 
huntsmen crush ib following their sport—hundreds at a step ? 
Or thousands ?” 

The young man leant his head upon his hand and made no 
answer. 

“ I am quite charmed,” said the father, rising, and walking 
slowly to and fro—stopping new and then to glance at himself 
in a mirror, or survey a picture through his glass with the air of 
a connoisseur, “‘ that we have had this conversation, Ned, un- 
promising as it was. It establishes a confidence between us 
which is quite delightful, and was certainly necessary, though 
how you can ever have mistaken our position and designs, I 
must confess I cannot understand. I conceived, until I 
found your fancy for this girl, that all these points were ta- 
citly agreed upon between us.” 

“I knew you were embarrassed, sir,’ returned the son, 
raising his head for a moment, and then falling into his 
former attitude, ~‘ but I kad no idea we were the 
wretches you describe. How could I suppose it, bred as I 
have been; witnessing the life you have always led; and rhe 
appearance you have always made?” 

“* My dear child,” said the father—* for you talk so 
like a child that I must call you one—you were apor a 
careful principle; the very manner of your education, I as- 
sure you, maintained my credit surprisingly. As to the life 
I lead, I must lead it, Ned—I must have these little refine- 
ments about me. I have always been used to them, and I 
cannot exist without them. must surround me, you 
observe, and therefore they are here. With regard to our 
circumstances, Ned, you may set your mind at rest upon that 
score. are Your own appearance is by no 
means despicable, our joint pocket-money alone devours 
our income. That's the truth.” 

“Why have I never known this before? Why have you 

me, sir, to an expenditure and mode of life to 
which we have no right or title?” 

“« My good fellow,” returned his father more compassion- 
ately than ever, “ if you made no appearance, how could you 
possibly succeed in the pursuit for which I destined you? 
As to our mode of life, every man has a right to live in the 
best way he can; and to make himself as comfortable as he 
can, or he is an unnatural scoundrel. Our debts, I grant, 
are very great, and therefore it the more beheves you, as a 


young man of principle and honor, to them off ily | 
as possible.” ple pay as speedily 


“ The villain’s ” muttered Edward, “ that I have un- 
consciously played! I to win the heart of Emma Haredale ! 
I would, for her sake, I had died first !”’ 

“T am clad you see, Ned,” returned his father, ‘‘ how per- 
fectly self-evident it is, that ing can be done in that 
quarter. But apart from this, the necessity of your 

bestowing yourself on anether (as you you 
could tdmerrow, if you chese,) I wish you'd look upon it 
pleasantly. In a religious point of view, alone, how could 
you ever think of Raking yooreelf to 0 Catholic, unless she 
was amazingly rich? You t to be so very Protestant, 
coming of such a Protestant ily as you do. Let us be 
meral, Ned, or we are nothing. Even if one could set thet 


Yes. Youare | 
one; and you would be uething else, my dear Ned, if you |, 


sh and moral, Ned, |! 





spect for your father-in-law, 
cranceo—<hink of his baving been ‘ viewed’ 
‘sat upon’ by coroners, and of his very ion it 
the family ever afterward. It seems to me such an indeli- 
cate sort of thing that [ really think the girl ought to have 
been vo doth by the State to prevent ite happening. 
But I tease you, . You would rather be alone? 
on SS ee . God bless you. I shall be 
hero by, bat we 4 

night, certainly to-morrow. Take care of yourself in the 
mean time, for both our sakes. You are a person of great 
consequence to me, Ned—of vast consequence indeed. God 
bless you!” 


With these words, the father, who had been arranging his 


careless manner, withdrew, humming a tune as he went. | 
The son, who had appeared so lost in thought as not to hear | 
er understand them, remained quite still and silent. After 
the lapse of half an hour or so, the elder Chester, gaily 
dressed, went out. The still sat with his head rest- 
ing on his hands, in wqat appeared to be a kind of stupor. 
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cravat in the glass, while he uttered them in a disconnected, through the town, and a Public Progress of some fine gentle. 








CHAPTER XVI 
A serixs of pictures representing the streets of London in 
the night, even at the ively recent date of this tale, 
would to the eye something so very different in | 


that it would be difficult for the beholder to recognise his 
most familiar walks, in the altered aspect of little more than | 
half a century ago. 

They were, one and all, from the broadest and best to the 
narrowest and least frequented, very dark. The oil and cotton | 
lamps, though regularly trimmed twice or thrice in the long 
|| winter nights, burned feebly at the best ; and at a late hour, | 
|| when they were unassisted by the lamps and candles in the | 

but - 


Many of the courts and lanes were left in | 
of the meaner sort, where one glim- | 


the inhabitants had 
for extinguishing their lamp as soon as it 

lighted; and the watch being utterly inefficient and 
prevent them, they did so at their pleasure. 

, in the lightest thoroughfares, there was at every turn 
some obseure and dangerous spot whither @ thief might fly 
| for shelter, and few would care to follow ; ees 
belted round by fields, green lanes, waste grounds, lonely 
roads, dividing it at that time from the suburbs that have 
joined it since, escape, even where the pursuit was hot, was 


rendered easy. 

| It is no wonder thet with these favoring circumstances in 
full and constant ion, street robberies, often accompa- 
nied by cruel wounds, and not unfrequently by loss of life, 
should Save Gunn <6 ante cere Se eee o 
or that quiet should have had great dread of 


London, 
traversing its streets after the shops were closed. It was 
net unusual those who wended heme alone at midnight, 


for 
Be tt ep ee et EE against 
! surprise from lurking f ; few would venture to repair 
} at a late hour te Kentish Town or Hampstead, or even wo 
i or Chelsea, unarmed and unattended; while he 
who had been loudest and most valiamt at the supper-table 
or the tavern, and had but a mile or two w go, was glad to 


which they had been long iliar. Some of the shops, 
especially those to the eastward of Temple Bar, still adhered 
i ing out sign; and the creaking 
in their iron frames on windy 


the fap ne peep pe wey Sa half way into aed, ood 
by the stifled roar of voices from below, yawned for the re- 
ception and entertainment of the most abandoned of both 
sexes; under every shed and hulk small groups of link-boys 
gamed away the earnings of the day; or one more weary 
than the rest, gave way to sleep, and let the fragment of bis 
torch fall hissing on the ground. 

Then there was the watch with staff and lanthorn crying 
the hour, and the kind of weather; and those who woke up 
at his voice and turned them round in bed, were glad to hear 
| it rained, or snowed, or blew, or froze, for very comfort's 
| sake. The solitary passenger was startled by the chairmen's 
ery of “‘ By your leave there!" as twe came trotti 
him with their vehicle—carried backwards to shew 


ite being di hurried to the nearest stand 
meee es Pa Mamer gp Fi powdie = na 

u by running- 
footmen ux—for which extinguishers are yet 











character from the reality which is witnessed in ese times, | % Stranger 


|| thing in the midst 
footway, leaving the projecting deers and house-frents in the | haunted them; but out of doors he was the same. Directly 


|| could answer. His name was unknown, ho had never been 


, seen until within eight days or thereabouts, and was equally 
to the old ruffians, upon whose haunts he ventured 

| e P 
| versation with no man, heeded nothing ‘that passed, listeved 
| to no discourse, that came or went. But 
| so surely as the of night set in, so surely this man was 
| in the midst of the loose concourse in the night-cellar where 
outcasts of every grade resorted ; and there he sat till morning. 
He was not only a spectre at their licentious feasts; « some- 
their revelry and riot that chilled and 


it was dark, he was abroad—never in company with any one, 
| but always alone; aever lingering or loitering, but always 





those 
light twinkled for a score of houses, being favored in walking swiftly; and looking (so they said who had seen 


him) over his shoulder from time to time, and as he did so 
quickening his pace. In the fields, the lanes, the roade, in 
all quarters of the town—east, west, north, and south—that 
man was seen gliding on, like a shadow. He was always 
| hurrying away. Those who encountered him, saw him steal 


ay = backward glance, and so lost him 
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panion. Next , when he eaten his meal vo- 
raciously (he was necontomed to do that, they ad. cheers 
tn he had no other iu the day), this sat down 
at , 

“ A black night, master!" 

“It is 0 black = 

“ Blacker than last, though that was pitchy too. Did n't 
I pass you near the turnpike in the Oxford-road ! " 


“It's like you may. I don't know.” 

“ Come, come, master,” cried the fellow, urged on by the 
looks of his comrades, and slapping him on the shoulder : 
Ph neeene = and communicative. Be more the 
gentleman i company. There are tales among us 
that you have sold to the devil, and I know not what.” 

“ We all have, have we not?" returned the stranger, look- 
ing up. “* If we were fewer in number, perhaps he weuld give 


“ It goes rather hard with you, indeed,” said the fellow, + 
the stranger disclosed his , unwashed face, and tore 
clothes. ‘‘ What of that? merry, master. A stave of 
& roaring song now—" 

“ Sing you, if you desire to hear one,” replied the other, 
shaking him roughly off; “and don't touch me, if you're 2 
pradent man; 1 carry arms which go off easil ty have 
done #0 before now—and make MO tne « strangers 
who do n't know the trick of them, to lay hands upon me.” 

“ Do you threaten?’ said the fellow. 

“ Yes," returned the ether, rising and turning upon him, 
and lsching Gevesly cound-co te egyebension of © gener 
attack. 

His voice, and look, and bearing—-all expressive of the 
wildest recklessness and di too —demened while they 


led the bystanders. Although in different sphere 
fenton one arate te onal Ons 








had wrought at the Maypole Inn. 
a Saas ‘ou all do,” said the 
man, sternly, a short silence. “I am in hiding here 
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himself of her remaining 
part; and that done, busi 

It was not without reason that he took these pains, 
dress was dank and dreached with wet, his jaws 
cold, and he shivered from head to foot. 


and for some hours in the 
fine. Wheresoever he 
the hours of darktess, his condition sufficiently 
that many of them had been spent beneath the open 
Besmeared with mire; his saturated clothes clinging wi 
damp embrace about his limbs ; his beard unshaven, hi 
unwashed, his meagre cheeks worn into deep hollows,—a | 


now cowered down upon the widow's hearth, and 
struggling flame with bloodshot ‘ 

had covered her face with her hands, fearing, as it 
seemed, to look towards him. So 
short time in silence. Glancing 


during the previous ni 
but since neon it had 
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remained for come | 
again, he asked at 
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likewise; and 


i 
if 


| “Very,” she said faintly. “Very rich. No doubt I am 
Part 
“ At least are not penniless. You have some money. 


“ I have alittle lt is but a few shillings.” 
“Give me your purse, You had it in your hand at the 
Give it to me.” 





| You were ma ing purchases to-night. 
| 


door. 
| She stepped to the table and laid it down. He reached 
| across, took it up, and told the contents into his hand, As 
was counting them, she listened for a moment, and 
{ towards him. 

{ “ Take what there is, take all, take more if more were 
there, but go before it is too late. 1 have heard a wayward 
|| step without, I know full well. It will return directly. Be- 


| gone. 
“ What do you mean?” : 
“Do ong Ae I will not answer. Much as I dread 


would drag you to the door if I possessed 
should 


to touch you, 
Mise- 


|| the strength, rather than you 
rable wretch ! fly from this place.” 
|| “If there are spies without, I am safer here,” replied the 
| man, standing aghast. “I will remain here, and will net fly 
till the danger is past.” 

“Tt is too late!” cried the widow, who ha‘ listened for 
the step, and not to him. “Hark to that foot upon the 
ground. Do you tremble to hear it! It is my son, my idiot 
son!” 

As she said this wildly, there came a heavy knocking at 
, and she at him. 


lese an instant. 


“ The dread of this hour,” returned the widow, “‘ has beeti 
Ok! all good 


ce poten ad ety we > em ther's prayer, 
— knowledge is man!” 
* are els ck ten chunmat? ovtad tha aman “ He calls 


you. That voice and cry! It was he who grappled with me 
in the road. Was it he!” 


nothing, 
him over in the dust, turns manfully to bite it—Grip, bold 
ay ap quarreled with every little bowing twig—thi 


rapidity, and in 
sounded like the 


care, mother ! 
shut my eyes, and make-believe to slumber, he practises new 
learning softly; but he keeps his eye on me the while, and if 
he sees me laugh, 
won't surprise me till he’s perfect.” 


self, the bird 
to his extended , and so to the ground. Barnaby un- 
strapping the basket and 
the lid _ first care was to shut it down with all 
possible 


doubt, that 


| me. 


upon me all my life, and I will not. Evill will fall upen him," 


what to de er where to turn, the shutters flew open 
He had barely time to catch a knife from the table, sheathe 
it in the loose sleeve of his coat, hide in the closet, and do all 





inking, 
me, that it mocked him—and has worried it like a 
. Hahaha!” 

The raven, in his little basket at his master’s back, bearirg 


this frequent mention of his name in a tone ef exultation, 
expressed his sympathy by crowing like a cock, and after- 
wards running over his various phrases of speech with such 


so many varieties of hoarseness, that they 
murmurs of a crowd of people. 

“* He takes auch care of me besides !"’ said Barnaby. ‘“‘ Such 
He watches all the time I sleep, and when I 


never so little, stops directly. He 


The raven crowed again in a rapturous manner which 


plainly said, “‘ Those are certainly some of my characteris- 


In the meantime Barnaby closed 


the window and secured it, and coming to the fire-place, pre- 

pared to sit o- a bis face to the closet. But his 

mother preven is, hastily takiag that side herself, 
ils he dios 


“i 2. q 

_ ow are to-night!” said Barnaby, leaning on 
his stick. “We have been cruel, Grip, and made her anx- 
ious 


Anxious in good truth, and sick at heart! The listener 


held the door of his hidingplace n with his hand, and 
closely watched her son. Gri ive 
ter was unconscious of—had his head out of the basket, and 
in return was watching him intently with his glistening eye. 


ive to everything his mas- 


“ He flaps his wings,”’ said Barnaby, turning almost quickly 


enough to catch the retreating form and closing door, “ as if 
there were strangers here, but Grip is wiser than to fancy 
that. Jump, then!” 


Accepting this invitation with a dignity peculiar to him- 
his master’s shoulder, from that 


putting it down in a corner with 


and then to stand upon it. Believing, no 
had now rendered it utterly impossible, and 
beyond the power of mortal man, to shut him yp in it any 
more, he drew a great many corks in triumph, and uttered a 


es number of hurrahs. 


“ Mother!” said Barnaby, laying aside his hat and stick, 
and returning to the chair from which he had risen, “ I'll tell 
you where we have been to-day, and what we have heen do- 
ing,—shall I?” 

She took his hand in hers, and holding it, nodded the word 
she could not speak. 

“You must n't tell,” said Barnaby, holding up his finger, 
“for it’s a secret, mind, and only known to me, and Grip, 
and Hugh. We had the dog with us, but he’s not like Grip, 
clever as he is, and does n't guess it yet, I'll wager.—Why 
do you loe behind me so ?” 

“Did I?” she answered, faintly. “I did n't know I did, 
Come nearer me.” 

“ You are frightened !”” said Barnaby, changing color. “ Mo- 
ther—you ¢o n't see—” 

“ See what?” 

“ There's none of this about, is there 1’ he answered in 
® whisper, drawing closer to her and clasping the mark 
upon his wrist. “Iam afraid there is, somewhere. You 
make my hair stand on end, and my flesh creep. Why do 
you look hke that? Is it in the room as I have seen it in 
my dreams, dashing the ceiling and the walls with red? Tell 
Is it?” 

He fell into a shivering fit as he put the question, and 
shutting out the light with his hands, sat shaking in every 
limb until it had passed away. After a time, he raised his 


head and lovked about him. 

“Is it gone!” 

“There has been here,” rejoiued his mether, 
seothing him. ‘ Nothing dear Barnaby. Look! 


You see there are but you and me.” 
He gazed at her vacantly, and, becoming reassured by 
degrees, burst into a wild laugh. 

* But let us see,” ho said, thoughtfully, ‘‘ Were we talk- 
ing? Was it you and me? Where have we been? 

“* Nowhere but here.” 

* Ay, but Hugh, and I,” said Barnaby,—“ that's it. May- 
pole Hugh, and I, you know, and Grip—we have been lying 
in the forest, and among the trees by the road side, with a 
dark-lanthorn after night came on, and the dog in a noose 
ready to slip him when the man came by.” 

. What man?” 

“The robber; him that the stars winked at. We have 
waited for him after dark these many nights, and we shall 
have him. I'd know him in a thousand. other, see here? 
This is the man. Look !” , 

He twisted his handkerchief round his head, pulled his hat 
upon his an, Soe his coat about him, and stood up 
before her: eo like original he counterfeited, that the 
dark figure peering out behind him might have passed for 
his own shadow. : 

“Ha ha ha! We shall have him,” he cried, ridding him- 
self ef the semblance as hastily as he had assumed it. “ You 
shall see him, mother, bound foot, 

London at a saddie-girth; and you shall hear of him at 
Tyburn Tree if we have luck. So Hugh says. You're pale 
in, and trembling. And why do you look behind me so?” 

“Jt is nothing,” she answered. “I am pop quite well, 
Ge you to bed, dear, and leave me here,” 
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scholar. The wise man learns more from his corn eattle 
than the stupid pedant from all the folios of the Vatican. 
habit of thinking thus acquired is of more value than 
greatest number of ideas learned by rote, and labeled for 
But an objection may readily be brought to this view, 
it may be asked, why then are net the farmers asa class 
well instructed as the class of lawyers? Certainly 
may be found farmers who are most highly educated. 
ef but little uaintance with books, yet men of thou 
before them when they meet, and blush at the hemely wis- 
dom, the acute analysis, the depth of insight and th of 
view displayed by laborers in blue frocks. But these.cases 
are exceptions. These men were geniuses of no mean or- 
der, and would be great under any circumstances. It must 
be edmitted, that, as a general rule, the man who works is 
net so well educated as the lawyer. But the difference be- 
tween them rises not so much from any difference in the two 
callings, as from this circumstance, that the lawyer enters 
his professiea with a large fund of knowledge and the habits 
of intellectual discipline, which the farmer has not. He 
therefore has the advantage so long as he lives. If two 
young men of the same age and equal capacity were to re- 
eeive the same education till they were twenty years old, 
both taking proper physical exercise at the same time, and 
one of them should then spend three years in learning the 
science of the Law, the other in the science of the Farm, 
and then both should enter the full practice of the two call- 
ings, each having access to books if he wished for them, and 
educated men and women, can any one doubt that the far- 
mer, at the age of forty, would be the better educated man 
of the two? The trade teaches as much as the profession, 
and it is well known that almost every farmer has as much 
time for general reading as the lawyer, and better opportu- 
nity for thought, since he can think of what he will when at 
his work, while the lawyer's work demands his thought all 
the time he is in it. The farmer would ly have the 
mere thoughts; the lawyer the more elegant words. If 
there is any employment which degrades the man who is 
always engaged in it, eannot many bear the burthen—each a 
short time—and so no one be crushed to the ground? 
Morality, likewise, is taught by a trade. The man must 
have dealings with his fellows. The afflicted call for his 
sympathy; the oppressed for his aid. Vice solicits his re- 
buke, and virtue claims his commendation. If he buys and 
sells, he is presented with opportunities to defraud. He 
may conceal a fault in his work, and thus deceive his em- 
loyer. So an appeal is continually made to his sense of 
Richt, If faithful, he learns jastics. It is only by this ex- 
posure to temptation, that virtue can be acquired. Ik is in 


The 
the 
use. 
and 
80 
there 
Men 
ght, 


the water that men learn to swim. Still more,a man doves | 


not toil for himself alone, but for those dearest to his heart; | 
this for his father; that for his child; and there are those | 
wo out of the small pittance of their daily earnings con- | 
tribute to support the needy, print Bibles for the ignorant, , 
and preach the Gospel to the poor. Here the meanest work 
becomes Heroism. The man who toils for a principle enno- | 
blest himself by the act. | 
Still farther, Labor has a religious use. It has been well | 
said, ‘an undevout astronomer is mad.’ But an undevout 
farmer, sailor, or mechanic, is equally mad, for the duties of 
each afford avschool for his devotion. In respect to this in- | 
fluence, the farmer seems to stand on the very wp of the | 
world. The laws of nature are at work for him. For him 
the sun shines and the rain falls. The earth grows warm to 
receive his seed. The dew moistens it; the blade springs 
up and grews he knows not hew, while ell the stars come 
ferth to keep watch over his rising corn. There is no second 
cause between him and the soul of all. Everything he looks 
on, from the earliest flower of spring to the austere gran- 
deurs of a winter sky at night, is the work of God's hand. 
The great processes of growth and decay, change and repro- 
duction, are perpetually before him. Day and Night, Se- 
renity and Storm visit and bless bim as they moye. Na- 
ture’s great works are done for no one in special; yet each 
man receives as much of the needed rain, and the needed 
heat, as if all rain and ell heat were designed for his use 
alone. He labors, but it is not only the fruit of his Jabor 
that he eats. No; God’s exhaustless Providence works for 
him; werks with him. His laws warm and water the fields, 
replenishing the earth. Thus the Husbandman, whose eye 
is open, walks always in the temple of God. net x 
divine goodness and wisdom in the growth of a flower or a 
tree; in the nice adj t of an insect’s supplies to its 
demands; in the t contentment found everywhere in 
nature—for you shall search all day for a mela 
yet never find one. The influence of all these things 
active and instructed mind is ennobling. The man 
daily bread for the body, and gets the bread of li 
soul. Like his corn and his trees, his heart 





“A Keown Matnox.—We ~y+ the village in the 


I met 
had it 
iry 
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with 
in 
midst of our dis; the boy’s mother 
kindl a= ie to the animal's 
tood about » de feet and a half hig’ 
powerful. Its belly reached within six inches of the ground 
which was swept by its bushy tail. The 
down from its dewlap and fore-legs, giving it, 
horna, the a of a huge Newfoundland dog 
a light saddle with horn stirrups; and a cord, let through 
the cartilage of the nose, served for a bridle. The geed 


Kirghiz matron was not a less interesting object than her 


hen the party disappeared amid the falling snow- 

flakes, ragged helficled Wakhanis exclaimed, as if taken 

surprise, “ nove buta Kirghiz could thrive under such rough 
treatment.” Wood's Journey. 
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A Faru-Hovuss ix Cuvsas.—The houses were all de- | 
serted except one, which appeared to belong to the head | 
man of the district: it waa buried in a grove of palm and | 


rounded by a garden where the Cape jessamine and other | 
| sweet flowers perfumed the neighborhoed. The baling | 

was a good specimen of their country dwellings: on entering | 
through a large wooden a found a yard or court, | 
surrounded on two sides by different euthouses serving as | 
granaries and places to dry fruit, while the remaining sides | 
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sums up the history of painters with the furious 


passions of a Spagnoletto and Carabaggio, Tempesta 
Calabrese, one must all their sensibilities much 
stronger than the rest of mankind. 

——EEE 


A Svuastitets.—An Irish officer iu the 40th, rang his bell 





were the apartments of the family, and the Hall of Ances- | 
tors, a room used in common by all the members of the | 
household. The reason of the large size of the farm-houses | 
is obvious, when it is taken iato consideration that they gene- | 
rally contain a father, mother, sons, their wives and children. 


The front of the Hall of Ancestors was prettily trellised over, 
and rested on pillars dry rubbed and carved ; the interior of 
this large room was surrounded with matted sofas; and little | 
tables stood in the centre, on which were placed the tea-cups | 
and pipes. Under the projecting roof was seated a venerable | 
man, with a long white fous, betokening him to be a grand- | 
father, for they never permit its growth until that period. | 
The rest appeared to have fled ; and he looked so lonely and | 
desolate, with the tears streaming down his withered face, | 
that, although, from a circumstance mentioned the in- | 
terpreter, we were convinced that the compradore been | 
taken in the neighborhood of the village, we could not find it | 
in our hearts to capture this patriarch, although he proved 
to be the elderof the district, and ackuowledged having heard 
the people carrying off the man the previous morning. 
Lord Jocelyn. 


Orwat.— The Orphan,’ of Otway, and his ‘ Venice Pre- 

— ¢ oT 1H ta et 

period. They have both a yarns vy i 

intense and unmerited distress of women; both, i 

the latter, have a dramatic eloquence, rapi 

oa eg on emery = we ae 
sometimes with very poetry. 

’ is domestic, and evidently borrowed 
novel, though I do not at present remem- 
ber where I have read it; it was once popular on-the stage, 
and gave scope for good acting, but is unpleasing to the deli- 
cacy of our ownage. ‘Venice Preserved’ is more frequently 

than any tragedy after those of Shakspeare ; the 
plet is highly dramatic in conception and conduct; even what 
seems, when we read it, a defect, the shifting of our wishes, 
or ps, rather, of our ill wishes, between two parties, the 
and the conspirators, who are redeemed by no virtue, 
does not, as is shown by ex , interfere with the spec- 
tator’s interest. i is one of those villains for 











’ 
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@ promised not te ring the bell again. 


so often, that no servast the landlady could hire would stop 
in the house, or could stand the running up stairs. 

The officer consequently received netice to quit, which he 
being unwilling to do, and findisg the cause of warning, he 
Upon this understanding 
he retired to his apartment. In about half an hour the whole 
ae ate agg hy cree yee Re need si the 
Captain's room. Up the landiady, the lodgers and 
the servants, and burst open the door, ia the full ex i 
of some dreadful . “Coffee!” coolly cried the 
Captain. On their expressing surprise, the cried, 
“ Why as you do not like me to ring the bell, of course I must 
find seme substitute.” 

Oe 

Femate Lasen tx Anasta.—I saw several females here 
literally performing the duties of bullocks; that is, in plain 
English, they were yoked to the One was a very 
comely lass, and she answered my inquiries laughingly, that 
they hired themselves for the purpose; the remuneration 

i grain. The mon, at the same time, 
in their hands. An 
The reader may recollect that 
relates as a reason why an Iniian should 
i pleaded the lato 


Ta 
A Yarxee Buct.—A Yankee in Brighton is said to have 
thus written to his friend in London :—* It was 90 tarnation, 
unheard-of cold yesterday morning at Brighton that when I 
took my kettle off of the fire to my tea, the boiling water in 











t was actually frese.” 
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The Virginia Controversy—The May No. of ‘ Areturas’ 
contains anextended and able but in our judgement mest mis- 
taken and imperfect presentment of the grounds of the pend- 
ing controversy between the Executives of New-York and 
Virginia, which we are impelled briefly to notice. We take 
no pleasure in this controversy; we heartily wish it were ad- 
justed ; we would be happy to see it left by mutual consent 
‘to the high functionaries with whem its prosecution is re- 
garded as an official duty; but the opponents of the course 
taken on behalf of New-York will not have it so. Every 
where they manifest an anxiety to push this question into the 
arena of popular discussion, as they have a perfect right to 
do, and to overrule or mould the public opinion to their views, 
as we de not mean they shall be allowed w do unresisted. 








We shall briefly traverse a few of the more important pointe | 


made by ‘ Arcturus.’ 

The writer sets out with the assertion, in assumed contra- 
diction to Gov. Seward, that it ‘is felony to steal a slave in 
the State of New-York.’ Now that it is felony to steal any 
thing is as self-evident as any of Dogberry's propositions. 
The real question is whether the act committed by Smith, 
Johnson and Gansey was stealing, and therefore felony. 
Stealing is the unauthorized, felonious appropriation of an- 
other’s geods. Did these men doany thing of the sort? No- 
body pretends it. They simply aided or connived at the es- 
cape of a slave from Virginia in a vessel in which they were 
employed as sailors. This was an offence against the laws 
of Virginia, and if they had been caught within ber jurisdic- 
tio, they would have been liable to punishment. But they 
wee not. They returned unmolested to New-York. Vir- 
cima claims their surrender to bear the penalty of her of- 
fenced laws. But they have broken no law of God or of hu- 


manty. They have offended neither against the Common | 


low nor the laws of New-York. We cannot realize that a 
freeman cen desire their surrender, or consent to it except as 
amater clear Constitutional] duty, and therefore of neces- 
sity. Yet we constantly see the question argued on the side 
of surrender with as much flippancy and levity as though a 
bulock was che sacrifice demanded. 


We wish Gov. Seward had drawn, early and broedly, the | 


distinction between stealing s man, or carrying him off with 
1ntew to sell or possess him, and merely aiding him escape 
trom bondage, in obedience to the impulses—we trust we 
may ty pardenable—of a common humanity. This distinc- 
tion is all-important, and yet it is perpetually and strangely 
overlooked. 

In the same spirit, ‘ Areturus’ next asserts that if the slave 


had beenatolen here, and the thief had fied into New-Jersey, | 


eur Governor would have been bound w demand his surren- 
der. Yer—but if a slave had wished to escape from his mas- 
ter in New-York, and a boatman had ferried him over to Jer- 
sey City, weuld that boatman have thence been liable to pro- 
secution here and demazd from New-Jersey as a felon and 
the stealer ef the slave? Every man who understands what 


and application are to be governed by the plain 
dictates of reason and common sense. For instance: An 
| Abolition paper is printed at Utica; and the citizens of Utica 
by tolerating and permitting the publication of such a paper 
in their midst may be said to cennive at and countenance it. 
| Copies of that paper may be and doubtless often are sent by 
Mail to the South, causing excitement and indignation, pos- 
sibly alarm. Of course the circulation of such papers is there 
an offence. Well: suppose a requisition from Gov. McNutt 
demands the surrender of all the citizens of Utica on a charge 
of plotting or fomenting treason against the honor and dig- 
nity of Mississippi. Is the Governor ef New-York bound to 
give them up? The requisition is perfect; there can be no 
mistake about the sufficiency ef the crime charged. Has 
| our Governor no discretion !—We insist that the adjustment 
of this question, while it does justice to Slavery, shall not be 
| incompatible with Freedom. 
| One more case: Suppose a treaty stipulation existing be- 
| tween the United States and Algiers, in exactly the same 
} words as those relied on to justify the Virginia requisition. 
| Suppose a requisition came from the Mediteranean demand- 
} ing the surrender of the captain and crew of one of eur ves- 
| sels on precisely such a charge of this—stealing (i.c. aiding 
to escape) a Christian Slave from Algiers. Who would ad- 
| vocate compliance? Who weuld not exclaim that the actual 
offence was not within the meaning of the treaty stipulation ? 
Certain we are that all the law and Governors in creation 
] could not ship the men accused from New-York for Algiers— 
yet in the existing case the accessories only are changed, not 
the substance. Whoever offends against a local institution, 
j like Slavery, must take his chance of escaping from its do- 
tminion or incurring its penalties ; but when a surrender from 
one State te another is demanded, we insist that there must 
i be an offence against general or moral laws, else compliance 
is out of the question. 





| Congresnonal Eleclions.—The selections lately held in 
Virginia and Kentucky, left but seven Congressional delega- 
j tions to be chosen, those from Indiana, Tennessee, North- 
Carolina, Maryland, Alabama, Illinois, and Mississippi. In 
the first five of these States the regular time of election was 
in August, in Marylazd in October, and in Mississippi in No- 
| vember. Special elections were to be held during the pre- 
sent month in all except Illinois and Mississippi, the Gover- 
| nore of which do not feel authorized to order them, and deem 
| it inadvisable to eall their respective Legislatures together 
| for that purpose. They will therefore be unrepresented at 
| the Extra Session. The Executive of Alabama was in the 
{same dilemma, but took the responsibility of convening the 
| Legislature, which met on the 19th ultimo, and doubuless di- 
| rected a spocial election at an early day in the present month. 
In addition, four vacancies were to be filled: ene in Massa- 
| chusetis, occasioned by the resignation of Levi Lincoln, ano- 
| ther in Now-York by that of Francis Granger, and two in 
] Pennsylvania by the death of William S. Ramsey and the re- 
| signation of Enos Hook. Of these gentlemen the two first 
| named are friends of the present Administration, and the 
other two belonged to the party of its opponents. Their 


our laws are, what justice is, must answer in the negative. || secoessors will be of similar politics. 


face 

The writer proceeds to talk ef slaves being property—of 
slavery existing in New-York when the Federal Constitution 
was formed, the ‘Nine-Months’ Law,’ &c. &. He then as- 
certs that if, while Slavery existed in New-York, a slave had 
heen stolen here and the thief had escaped inte Virginia, she 
would have been bound to surrender him, &c.—end then pro- 
coeds to ask, ‘ How can New-York legislate away the right 
‘ of Virginia under the Constitutional provision to which she 
‘appealst’ Here again the essential point is 

that Slavery once existed in this Stave, which nd man conies 
—but that it was felony by the laws of New-Yerk, at the 
time the Federal Constitution was formed, to aid the escape 
of a slave from slavery in this State. If such were the fact, 
the argument has force ; otherwise it is good for nothing. In 
the absence of any such law, the assertion of ‘ Arcturus’ that 
‘the argument of Gov. Seward admits that Virginia hed the 
right’ now claimed, is bascless and unjustifiable. 

‘ Arcturus’ next enters upon a long dissertation onthe force 
and meaning of the expression ‘treason, felony or other 


here is the essential question ; let ‘ Arctures’ look it in the | 


| The following table shows the politics of the Members 
} from those States and Districts in the last Congress, and the 
days on which the several elections are now to be held. It 
| may be es well to remark, that we have classed Mr. Casey 
] Of Iitinots with the Whigs, and Mesers. Fisher of North- 
| Carolia, and Wick of Indians, with the friends of the late 
} Adminietration, leaving the fractional interests that the oppo- 
site parties may have had in them to balance each other : 


State. . Mth Cong. V-B. Time of Election. 
J Indiana............ Qucsc coh of May. 
| Tennessee ..........7 eee 6th of May. 
| North-Carolina......5 8...... ..13thof May. 
| Maryland ..........3 5.--+-+-.17th of May. 
| Alabama .......-- +2 3....-...earlyin May. 
Ilinois..........-..2 1... ..0..2d August. 
i eesoanocet 2.....0..-let of Nov. 
| Massachusetts (vac.).1 0......+..3d of May. 
| New-York... “ .1 O.... 000. Ilh “ 
| Penneylvania.. “ .0 _2.........in May. 
Total ....... 24 31 


We annex tables showing the candidates of the respective 
parties in the five States which elect this menth, and the 
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Adm. Opp.Cand. V.B. vote. 
“George H. Proffit...6,792 James Lockhart. ..5,714 
-R. W. --»-8,425 “John W. Davis. ..6,792 
ILI .Joseph L. White....6,800 “John Carr.......6,082 
IV.James H. Cravens...7,806 “Thomas Smith. ..5,985 

v 
Vv 


vis. 
- Jonathan be eh nace Andrew Kennedy ..7,413 


1. David Wallace .....11,501 Nathan B. Palmer.9,892 
VII.*Heary S. Lano....11,943 Jobn Bryco....... 9,872 
Titlocovcticccce $5,308 "Fi604 
[Mesers. James Rariden, Whig, of the Fifth District, and 


I. R. J McKinney. 5879 No Opp. candidate ..3001 
Thos. D. Arnold. 

Il. Wm. T. Senter.. 3587 *“Abm. McClellan ~. 4147 

111. *J. L. Williams. 5768 No Opp. candidate... 2154 

IV. T. J. Campbell .. 4828 “Julius W. Blackwell 4:55 
William D. Stone 

V. John L. Goodall. 2828 * ins L. Turney 5102 

VI. *W.B. 4753 No candidate... 3017 

VIL. R. L.Caruthers.. 4510 No . candidate.. 2144 

VIII. *M. P. Gentry . . ogan..... 2156 


XI. Nath’l. H. Allen.. 3864 “Cave Johnson..... 4321 
XII. Milton Brown... 6855 Stephen C. Pavatt .. 4248 
XIII. “C. H. Williams 6551 Levin H. Coo...... 

Total Narrison 60,391 Van Buren 48,289 
Meser. William B. Carter of the Ist, John Bell ef the 7th, 
and John W. Crockett of the 12th Distriet—all Whigs—de- 


cline a reélection.) 
NORTH CAROLINA. 

I. “Kenneth Rayner..3147 Robert H. Ballard. ..1536 
Il. Wm. W.Cherry...1941 John R. J. Daniel. ..1720 
Ill. *Edward Stanly...2966 No opp. candidate. ..2300 
IV. W.H. Washington.2563 J. 0. 
V. No Adm.candidate 2142 “J. J. McKay...... 4239 
VI. No Adm.candidate 1490 *M. T. Hawkins....3018 


Wa. Russell { opp.) Archibald Arringten 
VII. *Edm. ---4870 No opp. candidate... .2553 
VIIL. Jas. S. Smith. .... 7879 R. M Saunders. .... 3194 
1X. A H. Sheppard..4335 David S. Reid...... 3549 
X. Abm. Sentiidacas No opp. candidate. ..1954 
Jonathan Worth 


XI. D. M. Barringer..2891 G. W. Caldwell... .3558 
XO. “Jas. Graham....6554 No opp. candidate .. .2093 





*T. L. Clingman. 
XIII. Lewis Williams..4999 No opp. candidate. ..1714 
Total, Harrison..... 46,376 Van Buren...... 33,782 


(Messrs. Jesse A. Bynum of the 2d, Charles Shepard of 
the 4th, William Montgomery of the 8th, John Hill of the 
9th, Charles Fisher of the 10th, and Heary W. Conner of 
the 1lth—all Van Buren—retire.) 


A MA. 

I Joha T. Rather... *Reub. Chapman 

Il. John N. Lewis. .. Geo. S. 
Ill. “George W. Crabb, } 28,471 Winter W. Payne } 33,991 
IV. Henry W. Hilliard “Dixon H. Lewis 

V. William D. Duna . Benj. G. Shields, 

Mesers. James Dellett, Whig, of the 5th District, and Da- 
vid Hubbard, V. B. of the 2d, retire. 





Vincinia.—The general results of the late Election in Vir- 
ginia are as follows: 
MEMBERS OF CONGRESS ELECTED. 
Dist. i Opposites. 
Il. Gaonos B. Carr, 
IIL. Joux W. Joxzs, 
IV. Witttam O. Georg, 
X. Joux Tatiareero, V. E. W. Hussanp, gain. 
XI. Jeux M. Botts, VI. Water Ceies, 
XI. *Taomas W. Giruxr, XIII. Livw Baras. 
XIV. Coruszrt Powsit, XVI. Wa. A. Manns, 
XV. R. W. Barton, gain. XVIII. Gee. W. Horxixs. 
XVII. A. H.H.Sroant, gain. XX. Sauvage L. Hats, 
XIX. Geo. W. Summuns, gn. XXI. Lewis Steasaon. 
Ne party, Anti-Bank..1X. Rost. M. T. Huwran. 
* Opposed to a Natioual Bank. 


Of the Whigs, Mr. Taliaferre has 164 majerity, Mr. Bar- 
ton 203; Mr. Stuart about 280. The others were not seri- 
ously opposed, except Mr. Gilmer who ouste Mr. Garland, 
Conservative 


I. *Fraxcis f LLORY, 
VIL. Witctiam L. Goce, 
VIII. Hexry A. Wiss, 


On the other side, Mr. Hubbard ousts John Hill, Whig, 
by 23; Mr. Coles is reélected over Vincent Witcher, Whig, 
by 34; Linn Banks beate Wm. Smith, also Opp. by two; and 
Wm. A. Harris is elected in the Rockingham District by a 
| small majority over Messrs. Beale and Williams—sll Opp. 
| The others were not in danger. 





crime,” in the Federal Constitution, and lays dewn with great || vote last Fall for President in the several Districts of all of | Mr. Hunter is personally friend!y to Mr. Tyler and bis Ad- 
positiveness and consciousness of importance the proposi- || them, except Aiabama, where the election is by Genera! | ministration, but hostile to all the great distinctive meonaores 


tion that this enumeration was intended to be 
cover all cases which might arise. But we insist that its in- 


| Ticket. The candidates marked with an * were Members 
| vf the last Congress : 


of the Whig party. Hoe will probably receive the Opposition 
vote for Speaker. : 


— — 


| 
| 
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, . after much deliberation, conference between the iwo Houses |, The Manor of Renaselacrwyck.—Hugh Maxwell ard 
Richmond City, $e Janes Ta ots WV. redlected—no opp &e. hae Gocimescenhaeehanemaieane It was, Gary V. Sackett, Commissioners appointed by the Governor 
prensa at Faulkner, W.—no opp’nt. || known as the ‘ Revenue and Relief bill.’ Gov, Porver's Veto | to mediate between the Patroon, Stephen Van Rensselaer 
Nottoway, §c ...-.-- Louis C. Bouldin, Op. 58 maj || Message was communicated on Saturday to the Senate, when , and his refractory tenants, haye made a Repor in part to 
Rechingtom, 0.....-Aatenen Metints Cp. reelected. | that body heard it read, and immediately came to a vote on , the Legislature, from which we gather the fallowing facts : 
Washingtoe, $e Fape MeDullen, 5p redtected, | the question— Shall the bill pass, the Governor's Vous not- The Manor of is about twenty-four miles 

K. Shinn, Op in place of Bland, Op. | withstanding ?”—which was desided in the affirmative : Yeas , in length each way from the Hudson River, and twenty-four 


ot The a sh 17 Whig to 15 Opp. : the last 
46 16. 


DELSGATES ELECTED. 














17; Nays 8—a' constitutional majority of two-thirds voting 
in the affirmative. 





(Several Opposition Members dodged | 
the question.) The bill was then sent to the House. 


in breadth North and South, from Boon Island in the Hud- 
son to the Cohoes Falls in the Mohawk, excluding a strip 
one mile wide and sixteen miles long on the West side of the 





a ee Sie rT ee, 8 | P. S.—The bill has passed the House by a Constitutional | River, (which includes the greater part of the City of Albany,) 
——— se ceee cocwes cone 2 Seer ME Poce eevee ence : | majority—62 to 28—and is now a law in spite of the veto. po gtr > site of rye yn erat var 
pee pate AMICUD . «~~ een e cows eeeeee . = r peruons Sounties o' bany a neseiacr w ic 
*Bath ...... (gain) eee eee ee iF Hen. Marx H. Sister of the Senate declines an the fee sim le has been surrendered by the Patroon This 

ee Se 2| Brooke -...-....+------++1 | election to Congress from Ontario in place of Mr. Graxorr. P of the Indi o Kills Vv 
Berkeley SScec Cees amen ey 2} Brunswick. .....-..------ 2 i | He could not well be spared from the Senate, ard Ontario tract was purchased t tan occupants by . yon Yan 
Cabell tuoe-- (gain) in odlva 1| Buckingham, -..(gain) ...2 | Rensselaer between 1630 and 1637, under the sanction of the 
° has many worthy sons, either of whom would do her credit in e 
y y 
Campbell ......=--------- 2!Caroline, ... (gain)...--- 1 Dutch Gevernment. After the c ; 
7 4 enquest of the colony by the 
Chan Giay usd Mow fink. Abommnieihccdse-s-cercee | | the Halls of Congress, and ably sustain the interests of the | BSN Ow sar thn La 
Charlotte .........-..---.1/Clarke and Warren......- 1 jj h new charter was gran y ns 
imwiddi -l ‘ope < $< , 1701, so that the original Van Rensselaer title would scem a 
i sees 1| Floyd 1, {© Dar O. Ketxoce of Troy has been appointed Quar- triple cord, not easily broken. The charter from Queen 
Elizabeth end ayer - emmongha --(1 gaim).---2 | sormaster General of the Milixa service of this State, in place , Anne is baronial or feudal, conferring upon the Patroon all 
Essex ....--- »-2----+ oon» 1 {Grayson .--------------+1 | o¢ Comspbell P. White, removed ; and Sraxcse S. Bexgpiet | the rights of lord of the maner under the old English laws, 
Fairfax -...--. (gain) .-.-1|Greenville - 2.2.22. ---- Le Abe P — af tae 0 ee eS gn ny vill 
Fauquier <2... .2.. scovcses 2)Geochland. ............. y Paymuster General, in place of Prosper et- authorizing to hold courts, issue writs, impose fines, dis- 
{Fayette and Nicholas - .... LiGlalifax 5... cc ccsecc ccs -2 | more, removed. train for rent, &c. &e. 
a a ee 4 neers Se a . y i> Hon. Dasiet ‘Wessren ha: procceded to Boston and The American Revolution stripped him of many of these 
Giles & Mercer --(gain)..1 King WME onecteeranet Marshfield, and will probably be absent from Washington for privileges, but left bim in full poseession of the property, 
Gloucester ...--..------+- 1) King and Queen .......... 1 | ten days to come. In his absence his son, D. Fletcher Web- which is held by entail, and leased to tenants om conditions 
tGreenbrier ....-.-------- a Lee ...2----22-+ +--+ +++ ' ster, Chief Clerk of the Department, officiates as Acting Se- Which are now generally deemed unwise and oppressive, it 
— eeeececeee ene - Louisa aera se 1 eemnay. , not degrading. The estate is divided into farms of one bun- 
ir Ose at pe . sgenetene +s me EIN Yo te maar , dred and twenty acres each, leased in uity, at a yearly 
Henn III MARNE Ggese IA | WP Andeow Kenneds, Opp. i announced as a candidate | sent of wnenty-two and « bal bushels of wheat, fou fat fowls, 
oe, Se ee 1) Mathews and Middlesex. ..1 g Or Cangrera fo the great Whig District of Indiana, where , one day's service with wagon and horses, the payment of all 
Ieterson City, &c.....-.-.-- 1 |e en armen three Whigs—Caleb B. Smith, Charies H. Test, and Jona-  .axes and assessments, and reservations to the Patroon of 
efferson .......-.--.----2|Monongalia........-.----2 | than M’Carty—were already running. If neither withdraw, : : : 
en Ssb Sed boc Mad, 0c J al : scan ’) allwnines, minerals and steams of water, such fire-weod and 
xe King George Stueu Be ude es eee oe: : he will probably be elected by ever 9,000 Whig majority. timber as he may think proper to require fer building, mills, 
a ane cece cece ee ones | SP The Citissnene, certain citleens—cf Bend sad} wining operations, &c. &c. He is also entitled to ‘ quarter 
Loedoun er tee Suda) a3 -- - Green ....-..- 1 | Mont y Counties, Hinois, have held meetings and re- sales,’ or one-fourth the proceeds of every sale or transfer of 
Mearseh, .i<.6 work S pa Siaetiisin, ..ciaeti ox23 | solved that they won't help pay the State Debt! or stand | @ lease from one tenant to another. These conditions many 
er - - (gain). a Powhatan, ..-.(gain) ....1 Taxation to pay it! Reason—the State had xo constitutional of the quaante deem oppressive and degrading, and have com- 
—— eee 4, mane a ewe ines, «Gouden .1 |, Fight to incur debts! This is pleading the baby-act, with a | —e ae their ee, . {ee 
ansemond .......-+.---- ee ate Patroon was a very -hearted, benevolent man, 
Norfelk County ........--- 2| Prince George.........-.- 1 || Vengeance. a cpeescieallaatda ian am : : : 
Berough......-- 502) Peinde William. ....<sccesl f z , , |, and popular with bis tenantry. During his long life they 
Northampton............- — a : } CF Joba S. Skinner, formerly Postmaster at Baltimore, gid very much as they pleased about the rent; and at his 
QDhi0 c006 20 c0d5 cose cce-ee 1{Roskinghem ........ a yond Editor of the American Farmer and Turf Register, bas gsath there was due from them the gross sum of four hund- 
er cos coedpe sce arenes WU ...---------- +2 1 { been selected as Third Assistant Posumaster General. A red thousand dollars, while he wag involved, if we mistake 
Prine =n MIB 1|Shene sheds. ay ge 2 | good appointment. = " | not, in pesuniary embarrassments of some stending. 
Rendsigh........<0-esccs 1|tSmyth ....-.......-2---1 | Gor. Kent has issued his proclamation for the observance | The new Patroon, Stephen Van Rensselaer the younger, 
apa pina teen gree : _— <pusmeitibiade tae : _ of the 14th inst. throughout the State of Maine as a day of | COMME into possession of the estate, attempted to turn ove: 
Rockbridge --eo-2c2ss222) Tazewell cessceceozc2 2 | Sting and prayer, in conformity with the recommendation | *%¢w leaf. He demanded the payment of all arrears and « 
Southampten (guia) .c 002 i\Tyler ......(gain) ...00e 1 | of President True. | rigid fulfilment of the contracts thereafter—a demand which 
Ivania 1|Washi . 1| " \\ led to remonstrance e, the fi * Helderbergh 
Spousylvania ..-.--.----. SRNEGNP oon cone sisece John Greig, Esq. of Canandaigua, hes bees nominated for | gue anid 
Stafford (gain).........-- 1)Wythe ...... (gain)...... 4 fee ae ep Ey at a Convention held on | ¥8":' 804 ultimately to this atrempt at adjustment by State 
Westmoreland ----------- 1 Total, (so far)...... ne money a mediation. 
Total (se fa ") eee a pocianee, d. 1Contested. ; Not a The Commissioners have not brought the landlord and 
BT) «ce eeee $) 


To be heard from—Logan 1, Pendleton 1, Pocahontas 1, 


The Case of McLeod. —Oar Relations with Great Bril-» venants very near each other's terms, as yet. The Patroon 


ain.—The notable Alexander MeLeod reached our City yes- | offers to receive $30 in money in licu of the 224 bushels of 





Braxton & Lewis 1—all last year Van Buren; two of them terday morning from Loekport. 
may now be Whig. We do not sce that a Whig majority in an order of Judge Bronson for a 


the House can be prevented. 





— 


Kestucky.—In the Nelson 
reélested. 


In the Louisville City (Graves’s) District, James C. Sprigg, ‘| 


Whig, has beaten William H. Field, the regular Whig can- | rhe Gardner on behalf of McLeod for ot arrears being settled, he will release all his title and interest 


didate, by about 200 majority. 


In the Madison District, John White, Whig, is redlected. 

In the Lexington District, Thomas F. Marshall, Whig, is , 
elected by a large majority over —— Smith, Whig. 

In the Bourbon District, Garret Davis, Whig, is reélected | 


without epposition. 
In the Scott district, where 


reelection opposed by Southgate, Whig, the Cincinnati Re- , 
publican reports the following :—No authentic returns have | 
come 10 hand, except from Gallatin Co: in which he has a 


majority of 25, a nett gain of 


election in 1839. But reports from other Counties in the | it by its relations with Great Britain. | 


district are unfavorable. 


rr 


Paisssytvasta.—The Legislature of Pennsylvania has | | provides for the appointment of six Commissioners, three for 


been hard at work for several 


bili which would pass and please the Governor, making pro- || to give a final decision on the question. 
vision for the payment of the interest of the State Debt, pro- | | they are to appeint three others, and a decision by the mn- 
viding for the completion of the Stave Works, preserving the | jority of the nine is to be conclusive. This may not ba per- 


Banks from destruction, &e. 


toed some time since. Another was constructed and passed, 


uameaaret arenes fer , Washington correspondent of the Evening Signal—neuaily |) 
( well-informed—asserts that a motion will presently be made 


the accused, and that it will be granted on the ground that 
f Greet, Beciain hao-now distinctly assumed the responsibility | 


|| treated as a National and not an individual transaction. 
On the other hand, the Commercial Advertiser asserts, on 


| } 


He is breught here ander |, wheat, one day's service and four fowls, which are now the 
change of venuc; the Judge | aanwal rent of a farm. 
| considering thatthe accused could not be sure ef a fair trial at | | ter sales fee $30 per farm. He will relinquish the wate: 


_ Lockport, after the well-known proceedings in that city. The i privileges, &c , for a fair consideration—all these on con- 


He will relinquish the right of quar 
dition that the arrears of rent be first adjusted and acknow- 
abehuedadetie in a train of sltimate payment, or, the 


| in any farm for $4 per acre, one-fifth in hand the balance 
secured by bond and mortgage. These are the Patroou’s 


"of the burning of the Caroline, and that it must henceforth be | conditions, and they do not appear to us unreasonable. 


In reply to these terms the tenants submitted the following 
| preposition: that the rent in wheat be valued at one dollar 


the strength of private advices from Washington, that it has | per bushel, aed all restrictions be taken off; andi that the 


Butler, Opp. is 0 candidate fer “been agreed between our Government and Mr. Fox that no |! tenants have the privilege ef purchasing the fee at a sum, at 


101 on the last Congressional | | ment te decide whether any and what steps are required of 


| The Commercial adds that a convention has been signed | 
om the part of Great Britain and the United States, which | 


weeks endeavoring to frame a || each party to the dispnte. 
If they cannot agree, | 


One was framed, passed and ve- | feetly accurate in all its details, but a Convention has been | 


signed, and this ip the drift of it, 


| farther opposition shall be made by the latter to the trial of | 
| McLeod ; because his acquittal will pat an end to all difficulty; { 
| While, if he is convicted, it will then be time for our Govern- || of land (being the size generally of the farms for which they 


|| to the public by 


|| tageously 


7 per cent. interest, which would amount to a given number 
of bushels of wheat. Meaning thereby wo pay for 160 acres 


pay 22 1-2 bushels of wheat,) $321 42, or $2 per acre. 

15 this situation do the affairs of the landlord and his toa- 
ants remain at present. The Commissioners say “have 
“thought they should best perform their duty to the ies and 
their interference for the present, 


and until some indication appear of a disposition on the 


These six, if they can agree, ad bole mn a m= to reconsider the terms sub- 
| mitted, and 


|| tenants induces ae & ogy a sctticement will be 
Per | effected bétween . The interest ef the 


toward those offered by the other 
a great ma_or.ty of the 


landlord, as the terinnts, will be most advan- 


by mutual concessign and cempromise,” 


_—- £-. -- - 


—-_——S| — a 








New-¥ork Segislature. 
In Senate, on Wednesday, Mr. Furman introduced a bill 
to incorporate the Mutual Life Insurance Cempany of New- 


New-York to extend the benefits of their school and library; 


to incerporate the ‘ Society of General Science und Mechan- 
ism.’ On motion of Mr. Furman, amended at the suggestion 
York. of Mr. Verplansk, the Secretary of State was requested to 

Four bills were read a third time and passed, to wit: To |! Iny before the Senate the general and special reports of the 
peovide for the indigect deaf and dumb; to enable the Gen- || Commissioners appointed to examine public and other Schools 
eral Society of Mechanics and Tradesmen in the City of || in the City of New-York. : 


‘ 








two-thirds vote ; 2d, that the 8th jeint rule must be suspend ; 
ed or amended to admit of the passage of this bill; 3d, that 
it does not conflict with the Constitation. report ap 
amendment to the 8th joint rule, so that it shall apply only 
to mencyed corporations. A debate succeeded, conducted 
by Messrs. Streng, Root, Lee and Sibley; but before any 
question was taken, the hour of 12 arrived, and the Senate 
The Commitiee of the Whole then took up the bill t0)| took a recess. 








‘Verplanck reported « bill 














and the bill to” promete Agriculture. Previous to passing, || amend the act to authorize the business of Banking. Mr. || The Court or Errors was then organised—present Liest. 


fie latter bill was amended so as to confine the appropriation 

for the City and Ceunty of New-York to the American Lansti- 

tute instead of ineluding the Mechanies’ Institute. The bill 

10 provide for the eompletion of the new State Hall was also 
nased, 

In Asseatecy, a bill was reported to divide the County of 
(eaesee aad ereet the County of Marshall. The name of 
Wyoming was substituted for that of Marshall, and the bill 
ordered to a third reading. 

A number of bills of a private or local nature were rhon 
‘ousidered, aud several of them passed ; but no farther busi- 
ness of general interest was transacted, 

In the Saxare, on Thursday, Mr. Stroag moved a recon- 
sideration of the vote rejecting the bill fer the more equal 
distribution of the Literature Fuad. After a short debate the 
vote was negatived—Ayes, 11; Noes, 17. 

\ large number of private bills was reported by the differ- 
ent Commitices, and screral acted upon, after which the 
woate adjourned. 

In the Assemecy, a bill was reported tomplete to incorpo- 
rate the Shamreck Bexevolent Society. Doubts being raised 
as Lo its proper dispositiox, it was referred to the Committee 
ol the Whole. 

The Sill to divide the County of Genesee and erect the 
County of Wyoming, was passed by a vote of 69 to 24. 

The bill te incorporate the AMaire Works passed, 95 to 9. 

A motion for the reconsideration of the vote rejecting the 
till to ines: porate the American Tract Society was made and 

istaimed, but kefere the question was taken on the final pass- 


Nicholas explained the Ist section requiring all the bills of Governor, Chancellor Walwort, and twenty-five Senators. 
the General Banking Association to be of a uniform plate. | A communication was received from the President of the 
Mr. Hawkins meved to strike out the 2d and 3d sections, || Board of Aldermen of this eity, tendering the use of a room 
having reference to the payment of interest on stocks and | in the City Hall for the use cf the Court. Accepted. The 
mortgages pledged with the Comptroller, giving him power || Court adjourned to meet here on the 5th of June. 
to withhold it at his discretion. Mr. Root advocated the Mr. Lee reported in favor of the bill authorising the draw- 
9 allel ap ss 2 waft pr would soon . — | img of a greater sumber of grand and petit jurors in the city 
a psyment of the interest en them should not || of New-York ; ordered to a third reading. 
be left to the caprice of the Comptroller. The motion passed, || Sundry reports on minor subjects were reported, and Mr. 
the bill was reported to the Senate and Te eR me bow et Senate go into the Committee of the 
a third reading, and the Senate then adjourned. Whole on the bill exempting persenal property te e certain 
In the AssemBLy, 2 petition from the citizens of Troy was | amount from sale on execution. It was agreed to, and the 
presented by Mr. Schoonhoven, in faver of the pending pro- i bill was taken up. Mr. Sibley proposed his amendment, and 
position to amend the Constitution se as fo extend the elest- | the Committee rose and reperted progress. The bill to incor- 
ive franchise to all citizens, irrespective of color. Mr. S. i porate the Allan Works ard to amend the act to wathorise the 
called fur the consideration of this proposition; Mr. Worden | business of Banking, wore read a third time and passed. The 
objected, and the House refused: Ayes 38, Noes 51. || Senate proceeded to Executive business, and then adjourned 
Mr. Simmons reported in favor of the Senate bill to amen:| | till 10 o’clock on Wednesday. 
the Revised Statutes in relation to divorces—with certain || On Wednesday, the Assembly considered and amended the 
amendments. Common School Bill (not that relating to this city, but the 
Mr. Duer, from the Select Committee of eight, reported | ¢ne providing for a generul revocation of our common school 
the bill, complete with amendments, to amend the Revised \ system.) It was finally ordered te a third reading 
Statutes in relation to Common Schools. It was laid on the The Gz:neral Election bill and the bill to abolish the 
table, and ordered to be printed. The two Senate bills re- t Punishment of Death were referred to select committees to 
lating to assessments in the City of New-Yerk were reperted || report complete. 
complete, and ordered to a third reading. A great number of other bills were so referred, and several 
Mr. Wye — the a ahi Select Committee of minor interest passed or otherwise desposed of. Adjourned. 
to amend the fee bill of last session, explained its several || : 
sections. Mr. O'Sullivan moved to substitute, in place of | Our Common Schools.—Hon. John C. Spencer, Secre- 








vce @f the bill the Mouse adjourned. the first section, the first section of a bill introduced by him- || t*Y of State and Superintendent of Common Schoels, has 
In the Szsate on Friday the President presented a me self, abolishing all laws fixing the compensation for legal | made a long and able Report upon the management and gov- 


moral from the Common School Society of New-York, being | services. Mr. Shaw and Mr. Strong toek ground against 
} both the eriginal bill and the substitute. The latter had not |) ference te the petitions for a change in the existing system 


a remonstrance aguinst the Report of the Assembly, on the 
-ubjeet of Common Schools. 

Mr. Verplanck from the select committee ef Senators from 
the first district, reported in faver of the bill in relation te the 


collection of taxes and assessments in the City «f New-York, on the General Appropriation bill and the bill to provide 


which was ordered to a third. 


The bill in relation to the redemption of mortgaged lands t 


wold for taxcs and the assessments in the City of New-York, 
and the bill to promote agriculare, were passed. 

In the Assemut.x the bill to extend the charter of the 
North River Dank was reported complete. The bill was op- 
posed by Mr. Townsend and others, bat before any ques- 
tion was taken the hour for special orders arrived and the 
subject was dropped. 

\ resolution was adopted referring toa select committee of 
one from each Senatorial district the amendments to the Con- 
stitution proposed by the Judiciary Committee, in reference 


| ernment of the Pxblie Schools of this City, with special re- 


l concluded at 2 o'olock, when the House a+ journed to 34 P. M. | 

In the Assemgtx on Monday, at half-past 3 o'clock, P. M. 
| the House went into Committee, Mr. Graham in the Chair, 
for the coxstruction of a Bridge across the Hudson River 
at Albany. Ou motion of Mr. Van Seheorhoven, the House 
agreed to pass over the Appropriation bill. Mr. Strong then 
moved to strike out the enaeting clause of the Bridge bill, 
which was adnounced by the Chairman of the Committee.— 
The debate was continued by Messrs. Sirong and Wheaton 
until the time for adjournment. 





presented to the Legislature, and thence referred to the Se- 
cretary. Mr. Spencer, en a review of the whole ground, 


|| comes to the conclusion that a change is advisable, ard pre- 


poses the following modifications : 

1. The election of C issioners of C Schools in 
each Ward; to form a Board and be aided by a local Super- 
interdent with an adequate salary. 

2. The extension to the City of the general school laws of 
the State. ’ 

3. The Commissioners te adopt and take under their jaris- 
diction the schools of the Public Schosl Society, and the other 
| schools now receiving the public school moneys, leaving their 








OnsTyesday, Mr. Holley reported a bill to authorize the | 
Hoffman alludéd to the bill as calculated to adjust the difer- | 


this City. Sgme amendments were introduced, and erdered, 








to the Judiciary of the State. 

In the Sxxate, on Saturd@y, reports were made, among 
others, in favor of the Assembly bill incorporating the Allaire 
Works, and in favor ef the bill to incerporate the Matual 
Tretestion Life Iasurance Company in the City of New-York. 
The Assembly bill relative to the sale of gun powder in the 
City of New-York was likewise reported complete with amend- 
ments. 

The Senate then went into Committee of the Whole on the 
bill to amend the Revised Statates relative to the powers and 
duties of executors and administraters, respecting the sale 
of real estate in certain cases. The bill to amend the Gen- 
eral Banking Lew was also considered, but the Committee 
rose witheut taking any order ow either of them. 

In Assruety, Mr. Hoffman, from the minority ef the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, made a report on the state of 


with tha Dill, te be referred and printed. 
Mr. Kpisey reported in faver of the Senate bills relative to 
i the Hamilton Marine Insurance Company and the Atlas In- 
surance Company. 
Mr. Culver reported the bil amending the act incorporat- 
\ the Auburn and Rochester Railroad. A debate ensued, 
| the point in question being the proper termination point of tne 
road at Auburn. An amendment was adopted, prohibiung 
| the line of the read to be run and the depot to be built within 
‘ome hundred feet of the State Prison wall. The report, 
| amended so as to fix the termination and erect the car-house 
|| not farther North than Garden-street and not farther West 
j\ than State-street in Auburn, was ordered to a thir! reading. 
1 Mr. Loomis reported a bill to incorporate the village of 
| Mohawk. 


the Putelic Fixances and the Goaeral Appropriation Bill, of | Mr. Duer reported complete the bili to reduce the capital 


which ten times the usaal number of copies were ordered te 
he printed. 

Mr. Johnsen wished to offer a resolution calling upon the 
Coramiasioners of the Land Office te report whether the land 


| stock of the Pheonix Bank to $1,260,000, provided one of the 
| Bank Commissioners certify that it is sound. After seme de 
| bate, it was ordered to « third reading. 

In the Senate en Tuesday a petition was presented ky Mr. 


lying under the waters of the East River belongs to ghe pee- || Strong for a law to prevent steamboats from going at the 


ple of the State er the Corporation of the City of New-York ; 
but the House refused consent. . 


The House concurred with the Senate in their amendment 


rate of more than seven miles an heur between Albany and 
New Baltimere. ° 
Mr. Lee reported upen the bill relative to the incorporation 


to the bill relative to the sale of gun powder in the City ef || of religious societies belonging to the Associate Presbyterian 


New-York. 





| Church. The Committee report, Ist, that the bill requires a 


| immediate goverament and management to their respective 
trustees and directers, in the saree manner and to the same 


i) 


City of New-York to issue $3,500,000 of Water Stock. Mr. i extent as the scboel districts of the State are controlled by 


| their trustees. 
4. The Commissioners te organize schools in other parts 


. : wT ' 
ence between the Corporation and Wazer Commissioners of |) ¢ city where they may be required and whenever a suf6- 


| cient number of inhabitants are ready to establish them, as 
| district schools, with the usual officers, to be chosen by such 
inhabitants, and withthe usual powers to those officers to 
hire school-rooms, provide teachers, and defray expenses by 
rate-bills. 

5. The public school monies to be paid directly to the 
Coramissioners by the chamberlain ; and after defraying the 
necessary expenses of a clerk and city superintendent, to be 
apportioned to the different schools usder their jurisdiction, 
in on to the number of children attending each school, 
to be ascertained in the manner particularly described ; and 
to be applied exclusively to the payment of teachers’ wages. 
A sufficient sum to be apporti in the first instance to 
| each school, te compensate for the indigent children who 
have been exem>t-d from the payment of charges. Such 
children ts ve asceriviaed in the manner pointed ost in the 
report. li .he funds are not = then to be distributed 
in proportion to the number of indigent in each school. Fhe 
surplus, if there be any, to be apportiened according to the 
actual attendants in each school. Provision to be made to 
detect and prevent improper exemptions. 


I 
KF There was a snow-storm throughout the Nerthern part 
of this State on Sunday night. The snow lay eighteen inches 
deep in Rensselaer County on Monday morning. 
Aether 
0F The Philadelphia Inquirer says that Nataan Sar- 
GENT, Esq., of that city, has been appointed Superintendent 
of the Goverament Lands in Florida. 
eel 
> Rev. Gro. A. Baxter, D. D., President of the Usion 


Theological Seminary in Prince Edward, Va., died at th 
place suddenly on Saturday last, 


i 
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Capital. Punishment.—Mr. O'Sullivan, a talented and = 


philanthropie Member of the Assembly from this City, has 
made a cogent and able Report in favor of abolishing the 
Punishment of Death. We hope its positions will be impar- 
tially and earnestly eonsidercd by the Legislature. If there | 
were nocthes ctreng senses Ger wiaiiiviils ‘ib Puntchenen | 
im question, the geveral repugnance which is felt to it by the | 
humane and reflecting—the reluctance of jurors to convict | 
offenders where Death is the penalty ef their crimes, and the | 
pernicieus sympathy of the public for those who are called to | 
suffer that penalty, should weigh heavily with our law-makers | 
in favor of some change. The subject is hackneyed by dis- | 
cussion, and we will not enter at leagth upon it here; but we | 
trast it will not be overlaid at Albany. 





Mr. Biddle’s Sixth Letter professes to tell a ‘very strange | ac 


and true history about the Investigating Committee.’ The | 
substance of it is contained in the opening paragraphs which | 
we therefere quote: 

** At the close of their report, they say: It must ke also 
mentioned that ameng the expenditures ef the Bank there is | 
entered at varions dates, commencing May Sth, 1836, sums | 
amounting in all to $618,640 15, as paid en the receipts of | 
Mr. N. Biddle and J. Cewperthwaite and ‘Cashier's Vouch- | 

ers.'—As the Committee were unable to obtain satisfactory | 
informatien upon the subject of these expenses from the books | 


or officers of the Bank—application was made by leer to | 
Mr. N. Biddle and Mr. J. Cowperthwaite, from whom no | 
ty Aan on) ag sanpaal ' 


On reading this no one could fail te understand that here | 
were 618,000 dollars, which I had ne perpen, 
and en being questioned about it had declined giving an 
*swer, from which the natural inference was, that these 
were never accounted for. | teterenns was, ap Gace Fonds | 
mittee intended to be understood—this is what every a 
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Hane ee eee ee ene eerte sane 


ander the ct of Febraa, 1841: 
Prior to March 4, $673,681 32 
March 4, 1,625,468 96 
——~ —— 62,290,150 2 
47,456 90 
——_—— $2.51 683 38 


OT Te 
————E 
APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 

ALExanpDsr P. Fiexp, to be Secretary for the a 
| of Wiskonsan. 

Ressrt Trier, to be Secretary to the President to sign 
nts. 
Mewes D. Bexsamix, Enwarp Tarior, and Mattuias 
B. Epvear, to be — of Merchandise at New-York. 

Ricwarp Cos Samus Sracuman to be Appraisers of 
‘| Merchandise at Philadelphia. 

_ Joun B. Dans, of Virginia, to be Warden of the Peniten- 

in the District of Columbia. 
uomas Sgwatt and Tnomas Doxono of Washi " 
and Berxarp Hoos of Al ia, to be Inspectors ef the 
Penitentiury ia the District of Columbia for the year com- 
mencing on the 4th inst., when the previous year's commis- 
sions expire. 
Navy Agents. 
Jacxsox Mortos, for the port of Pensacola, Florida, in 
ef George Johnson, deceased. 


Timotay Urnam, for the port of Portemouth, New Hamp- |) 


shire, in place of John Laighton, removed. 


Su 3 General 
Jauzs Witson, for Witkonsan and lows. 
Suras Reep, for Missouri and Illinois. 
Attorneys 
Fraxxuis Dexter, for the District of Massachusetts. 





does net understand. 
Now what I am about to say is so incredible that I would | 
not say it unless I could clear! ely it.—It ie: il 
sag ta Ws Ciene 600, ‘ 


ee ee 
000 dollars, the Cemmittee knew perfectly well that nearly | 
three hundred thousand dollars of that sum had beon ex- , 
pended since I left the Bank—and { 

Second, That the remainder had been regularly passed | 
by the Board of Directors on the report of a Committee of | 
which the Chairman, Jeshua Lippincott, Chsirman of thin | 
very Committee of Investigatien.” 

Sib gibteeli taigeneer Oe ty quutiag fens the echo I 
respondence of the Bank and from their minutes. i 


Bank of the United Statés.—An adjourned meeting of | 
Stockholders of the United States Bank was held at Phila- | 
delpitia on Tuesday morning. The attendance was large 
and great interest was manifested. The President presented | 
a letter stating that a Committee had been appointed to ex- 
amine and enfurce the claims of the Bank against Ex-offi- | 
eers, that salaries had been diminished, no discounts made, | 
that the directors had made an assignment of assets to pro- | 
tect the post notes in the hands of the city banks, but that || 
they bad heen unable to procere the Legislative authority to | 
make an assignment te secure the circulation and depesites. || 
Thies statement gave rise to much discussion; and a resolu- | 
tion was offered, but rejected, refusing assent to the action || 
of the directore—on the ground that they had exceeded 
their powers in securing the city banks, without requiring the | 
condition that the notes of the U. $. Bank should be received | 
by them on deposite. ' 

A resolution was passed that a trust be created to protect 

Mr. Lippincett presented a long paper in reply to Mr. 
Biddie’s lewers referring to his agency in the transactions 
of the Bank. A resolution was offered by Mr. Randall who 
requested that it might lie on the table fer fature action, for | 
the appointment of a Committee to ascertain why and by 
what authority the Directors of the Bank made a gift to the 
ity of Charleston of 20,000, and also to ascertain whether 
any other donations have been made since the acceptance ef 
the State Charter. 

Mr. Eyre then spoke briefly in exculpation ef himself and 
partner frem the charges preferred in Mr. Biddle’s letters. 
The meeting then adjourned to meet at the same place on 
Tuesday the 18th instant. 
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Tolle on the Erie Canal.—Flour is charged 4 mills per | 
1,000 lbs. per mile; Iron, 2 mills; Furs and Peltry, 1 cent; | 
Pa cket-Boats, 50 cents; Freight-Boats, 2 cents. 

engi 

May Weather—On Monday the people of Boston were 
greeted with a snow-storm which would have done infinite 
eredit to January in his best estate. 


i} not less than 7,500,000 bushels. 


Tromas W. Sutwzr.anp, for the Territory ef Wiskonsan. 


Marshal. 
Jous B. Ecpripar, for the District of Connectieut. 
Postmasters. 
Resgrt M. Ripp te, at Pittsbarg, Pennsylvania. 
Grorces Hatt, at Brooklyn, New-York. 
Joxas M. Wuenrer, at Canandaigua, Now-York. 
Groner Wittiam Gorpos, at Beston, Massachusetts. 
Srivesren R. Lrmwas, at Portland, Maine. 
Jaure W. Consens, at Maysville, Kentucky. 
Kziranp Trser, at Macon, Georgia. 
a 
APPOINTMENTS BY THE GOVERNOR AND SENATE. 
April %, 1841. 
Scrroca.—Abraham T. Rose of Bridgehampton, examiner in chan- 
cery, in of L. Griffin. 
my, of Sag Harbor, notary public, in place of John P. Os- |, 


Quvuerns.—Benjamin Rushmore of Hempstead, judge of the county | 
| courts, in place of John D. Feoks, resigned. 


Kincs.—Aldea Spooner of Breoklyn, surrogate, in place of Richard || 


Corawell. 
Onaxce—Goldsmith Denniston of Newburgh, first judge of the 
i y courts, in of Herace W. Elliott, whese term ef office | 
will ex 


Niacara—Thomas M. Wobster 
public. 


Pert, netaries 
April 2, 1841. 
Henry McVickar of Monree, in the state of Michigan, s commis- 
sioner of deeds for the State of New-York. 
ik 0, 1841. 
of On- 


W. Pi county, Fi 
y, Heary . 2 
a act to extend 





Mey 4 
New-Yoru—Mordeeai M. of the Court of General 
ase 





Produce of the West.—A valuable statement of the amount 
of Wheat and Flour shipped and reeeived at several Ohio 
ports on Lake Erie is given in a late umber of the Cleve- 
land Herald, at once displaying the boundless productive re- 
sources of the Western States, and illustrating the immense 
importance of eur Canals and other werks of interna! im- 
provement in developing the resources of the newer sections 
of our Country. The expértation ef Wheat, including Flour, 
(reckened at five bushels to the barrel,) from the pert of 
Cleveland in 1840 was equal to 4,755,950 bushels ; et Huron 
it was equivalent to 472,878 ; and the aggregate export of Ohio 
on Lake Erie is estimated at from 54 to 6,000,000 of bushels. 
The export by the river, although it cannot be reckoned with 
as muck precision, is put at 2,000,000; thus making the to- 
tal amount of Wheat exported frem Ohio during that year 
The same writer quotes a 
statement from Gev. Seward’s last Message—that a quantity 
of Wheat equal to 10,420,870 bushels had been received du- 
ring the year at the eastern termination of the Erie Canal, 
and estimates the shipments at Buffalo and Oswege of Ohie 





——————— 
z BF" Albany ip abows to be lighted with gas. 


Fleur, from the Custom House statements, at 4,691,402 


Y illiews T. Regers of Loek- 


SE , 


bushels; thus making the cmount grown in New-York 
about 4,728,468. This gives to Ohio an export trade of 
Wheat more than 24 millions of bushele—or nearly 50 per 
cent.—over that of New-York. 

This statement depicts in bright colors the growing wealth 
and preductive industry of Ohio. As an agricultural State 
she stands first in the Union, furnishing w a greater extent 
than any other the great staples of trade and the necessaries 
of life. This is true, substantial wealth ; not exposed to de- 
rangement and fluctuation, but regular in its return as the 
seasens, and dependent only upen the never-failing bounty of 
Previdence and the never-unrewarded industry of man. 


| 





Produce of New-England.—The statisties of our country 

collected by the Marshals at the last census are among our 
proudest records. They display the boundless resources of 
the New World—its intrinsic wealth, which is entirely inde- 
pendent of circumstances and of other nations, aad foresha- 
dow the rank we are destined to hold when the discoveries 
of science shall have been fully applied to Agriculture as to 
other branches of indestry. The amount of produce raised 
in New-England is worthy of special notice. Maine is put 
down as raising 848,166 bushels of wheat, 2,630,966 bushels 
of other grain, and 10,392,380 bushels of potatoes. This, 
with a population of 500,800. Massachusetts, with # popu- 
lation of 737,796, raises about 158,923 bushels of wheat 
| 3,604,854 of other grain, and 5,384,662 of potatees. Ver- 
| mont, considering ber population, far outstrips the others, 
| though it should be remarked that she is purely an agricul- 
| tural State, while the others are distinguished for commerce 
, as well as for agriculture. In that enterprising State, the 
! farmers raise 642,963 bushels ef wheat, 4,051,818 bushels o 
, other grain. and 8,206,784 bushels of potatoes. Rhode Islané 
| raises but 3,088 bushels of wheat, 699,408 of other grain, 
and 904,773 of potatoes. Connecticut raises 86,983 bushels 
of wheat, 3,995,175 ef other grain, and 3,214,227 of peta- 
, toes. New-Hampshire raises 442,754 of wheat, 3,084,854 
| of other grain, and 6,234,001 of potatoes. 
THE NEW CENSUS. 
The Madisonian has compiled from the Census returns a 
| statement of the aggregate Population of each State in 1840, 
" | 9s eficially returned bythe Marshals of the several Districts 
and now nearly perfect—to which it attaches an imperfect list 
| of the officers of the Federal Government in the several 
|, States, Postmasters net included. Tho Census returns are 
| as follows: 








States. Populatioa. States. Population. 
Main®.cccccccccs SO1798 Flesida «.ccccce 54,207 
| New-Hampshire .. 284,574 Dist. ef Columbia 43,712 
| Massachusetts .... 737,699 Nerth Carolina .. 753,110 
| Connecticut ...... 310,015 Georgia ........ "677,197 
| Rhode Island .... 108,530 Alabama........ 1569,645 
| Verment ......-. 291,948 Louisiana ...... 351,176 
| New-York ...... 2,428,921 Kentucky ...... {777,397 
| New-Jerecy ...... 373,306 Obie 2.0. ccceee 1,519,467 
Pennsylvania .... 1,724,022 Indiana ......-.. 683,314 
! Delaware ........ 78,085 Illinois.......... 474,404 
" Maryland........ 469,232 Missouri ........ 381,10¢ 
Virginia ........ 1,239,797 Arkansas........ 95,642 
Seath Carolina .. 594,398 Michigan ...... 211,705 
Mississippi ...... 375,651 Wiskonsan ...... 30.752 
Tennessee ...... 829,210 lowa .......... - 43,068 
Total population returned.............----- 17,100,572 
* Returns from nine Counties wanting, seven of which contained 
im 1838, 55,881. 
1 Returns from five Coanties Fear of the five Coun- 
ties contain, according to the Marshal's 701. 
ot. Returns from Carter County of pape 
thon in seven Counties of Georgia in 1630, and that of four Cou of 
Alabams, mentioned in thie note, are included in the sum total. 


The number of officers and functionaries of the Federal 
Goverament (Postmasters, Clerks, &c. at Washington, and 
sundry agents not incleded) is as follows: 


Officers of the Army......... panecccces epeseeceee 1,366 
De. of the Navy. cc cece cccccccccces cccces cece 1,242 
SE ccccct cccces cebcbedusbicsbtded 2,590 
Do. fixedly employed in the several States........ 2,292 
WEE. ccs cecess bbbETe cbse asec esens o<e- 7,490 
loyed — at allie casicdeieeds 619 

Netives of terion COUMITIOS. 0.22 cece ceccccececeess 305 


There are 1,421 officers of the Federal Government in this 
State, beside 38 empleyed at Washington. 

The Federal population of the United States will probably 
exceed 16,000,000 ; so that, if the ratio of Representation in 
the next Congress is fixed at 60,000, there will be over 260 
Members in the next House! We hope it will be put up to 


80,000 at least. 
ee 
5” President Tyler has officially recognized Walter de 
Lacy, Vico Consul of Spain for the Port of Norfolk, Ve. 
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"> Several Literary Notices intended for this Paper unaveida- 
bly crowded out—they will appear in our next. os 


a in sommes. By Seaie 
Spencer Fourth Edition, Corrected from the 
Paris Edition. In two volumes. New-York, J. & H,G, 
ee. 37 rot Chothom street. 

The reputation of this work, as an able, candid and clesr- 
sighted treatise on American institutions and American char- 
acter, is already permanently established. The spirit in 
which it is written, so different from that which has directed 
the inquiries of other tourists in the United States, and the 
noble purpose which the author had in view, must commend 
it favorably to the closest attention of every intelligent mind. 
Few foreigners who have written on America have had the 
insight to discern or the candor to confess the true character 
of the influences which gave our country birth and the great 
principles involved in and giving life to our peculiar institu- 
tions. The great majority of them have been scavengers in 
by-places, ransacking every corner where scandal could be 
found, and looking to bar-rooms and grog-shops for an expla- 
nation of our social system. That these writers should have 
followed their own instincts in pursuing their inquiries is not 
perhaps to be wondered at; but it certainly is not surprising 
that we should object to these disgusting caricatures being 
received as veritable portraits of American manners, and 
above all, as accurate pictures of that democratic tendency 
which our country, more than any other, is developing and 
carrying on to its perfection. 

De Tocquevile came to this country fresh from the horri- 
ble scenes of the French Revolution, and from a thorough, 
sympathetic and comprehensive study of that mighty demo- 
cratic influence which is slowly but irresistibly pervading the 
nations of Europe. From an aceurate observation of the 
History of France for the last seven hundred years, he saw 
that the tendency there has been toward social equality—and 
this phenomenon, moreover, was by ne means peculiar to 
France. He saw that ‘the various occurrences of national 
existence,’ to use his own words, ‘ have every where turned 
to the advantage of Democracy: all men have aided it by 
their exertions: those who have intentionally labored in its 
cause, and those who have served it unwittingly ; those who 
have fought for it, and those who have declared themselves 
its opponents—have all been driven along in the same track, 
have all labored to one end, some ignorantly and some un- 
wittingly: all have been blind instruments in the hands of 
God. He thus recognized this gradual development of the 
equality of conditions as a providential fact—universal, du- 
rable and eluding al! human interference. He came to this 
country then to witness the progressive influence of this prin- 
ciple here—the shapes which it assumes, the results to which 
it tends, and the duties which it imposes. His observotions 
he says are offered to the public ‘under the impression of a 
kind of a religious dread, produced in the author's mind by 
the contemplation of so irresistible a revolution, which has 
advanced for centuries in spite of such amazing obstacles, 
and which is still proceeding in the midst ef the revolutions 
it has made.’ This is evidently the true spirit in which our 
History should be read and our characters studied. The 
mind which regards the birth of a mighty nation as a mere 
accident, which leoks only at the outward, visible events 
which have marked our progress among the nations, is not 
the one to write our History; deep, immutable and of infinite 
power are the influences which have formed and which must 
preserve our institutions, and no insight that cannot recog- 
nize these is sufficient to read our national character. The 
observations of De Tocqueville were made and recorded im- 
mediately for the benefit of France; but they are by no means 
without deep interest and high importance to ourselves. The 
Philosophical portion of the work, though in some respects 
superficial—as showing mainly the results instead of the ori- 
ginating power and life of our institutions—is yet eminently 
practical and full of sound instruction. 

The first volume treats of the democratic principle as de- 
veloped in our political character—the tendency given by its 
instinctive impulse to the laws, the course prescribed by it to 
the Government, and its general influence on public affairs. 
Each distinct feature in our civél organization is made the sub- 

















ject of a distinct chapter, a single purpose and one general 


idea pervading and binding together the whole. The evils 
as well asthe advantages of our democracy are displayed, 
and the precautions which are, and those which should be 
but are not employed to direct it are suggested. 

In the second part he discusses in the same manner the 
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influence of democracy upon our tastes, feelings and habits 
the power it exerts upon public opinion, religious belief, the 
cultivation of arts, literature, and especially language, our 
public and social relations, the condition and rank of wo- 
men, and our whole framework of society, is carefully studied 
and fully treated. This volume will be found more interest- 
ing even than the first, and not less replete with sound and 
valuable instruction. 

It ie in every respect a noble work; and hewever widely 
individuals may differ as to particular opinions set forth in its 
pages, no one can give it a candid perusal without deriving 
essential benefit from the views which it unfolds. It is due 
to the publishers to say that the style in which this edition of 
it has been brought out, is unusually elegant and highly cred- 
itable. Much original matter by the Author himself, and 
many additional and valuable Notes by the American Editor, |) 
have been added; and a convenient statistical map of the 
United States, giving the date when each State was founded, 


its territorial extent, population, &c. is embraced in the first 
velume. 








Tus Kwicxersocxer, on New- Mens Monrnty Macazine. May, | 
1641. New-York, 2 Perk Place. 


Lively sketches, racy, agreeable anecdote and sparkling |; 
wit, abound as usual in the Knickerbocker for the current 
month. It is all readable—much of it written by practised | 
pens and abounding in interest and vivacity. All that the } 
able and experienced Editer undertakes is well accomplished | 
and his own ‘ Table’ is always one of the most agreeable de- 


partments ef the Magazine. But the great defect is that lie | 


does not attempt enough ; amusement, and the stil! higher in- 
tellectual entertainment of light and graceful essays are very 
acceptable and quite necessary to a certain extent; a spice of 
these is always looked for. But when,they are made the sole 
material of a Magazizo, it becomes of little worth. Men 
may not always laugh—nor, if they beve the spirit of mon 
will they always desire this light, unnourishing food. Life 
and the world are too full of high and important realities— |; 
the pathway of existence is too often one of laborious and | 


steep ascent io allow the man who would journey onward | 


and upward to waste his time and energies in pleasure-bunt- 


ing or in the chase for mental ease. The Knickerbocker | 


lacks earnestness—it discerns not ner seeks for the realities, 


deep, infinite and solemn, which lie beneath the surface of | 


humanity. No mind grows stronger or more determined— 
grows at all from the nourishment it affords. This is « grie- 
vous fault—one which, in these days when if ever men should 
wake from their dreamy, half-conscious ways and try to learn 
what it is to live and leve and grew old, ought to have espe- | 
cial weight. But much may be said on the other side. Men 
must and will have light-readiag—for they can sleep and read 
at once—a double luxury which few men will forege; and if 
Diepricn does not give it them some one else will! No 
new argument this, but an all-potent one. 

But in ite way, as we have already said, the Kniekerbocker 
is quite unrivaled. The best prose articles in the present 
number are ‘ Sketches of the Country,’ and ‘Cuba in 1841.’ 
‘The Country Doctor,’ although there’s some fun in it, we 
cannot heartily like, and therefore we cannot praise it. ‘A 
Glirapse of the Past’ gives us seme interesting extracts from 
Christepher Marshall's Diary and valuable reminiscences of 
Revolutionary times. Hemdrum’s ‘Afternoon Lecture’ is 
agreeable and eontains many true theughts ; the ‘ Retrospec- 
tives of a Belle’ are interesting, and contain a moral, but they 
are hardly true. 

In its Poetry the Knickerbecker is fortunate above most } 
Magazines. It publishes verse that will live for some score 
years at least, and this for a Monthly is no slight praise. 
Whittier and Percival contribute some melodious pieces, and 
those titled ‘ Vain Regrets,’ ‘ The Thunder Storm,’ ‘ Lines to 
the Mind,’ and ‘The Pilgrim’s Walk,’ evince high merit. 
The ‘ Lines to Spring’ force extremely unfortunate compari- 
eons with Bryant's most beautiful Autumn Stanzas. 

We heve for some time missed ‘ The Crayon Papers ;’ we 
trust however that Invixo’s pen is not idle. 
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Tus Trrocese Minstaecs, or The Romance of Every-Day Life. By 
a Lady. Boston: G. W. Light. 


This is tho title of a brief and entertaining tale, founded 
upon incidents growing out of the recent visit of the ‘ Tyro- 
lese Minstrels’ to this country. How much of it is truth and 
how much fiction we know not; it is all however agreeable, 
and not witheut instruction. The intercourse of these Swiss 
Singers with our people, the objects they observed and the 
feolings which were awakened, in their wanderings through 
this country, are noted in a pleasing manner, and a slight 





‘ Love-Story’—necessary of course for a nowvellete as well as 
novel—is interwoven, and indeed, forms the chief attrection 
of the book. We commend it to children, whether small or 
of a ‘larger growth.’ 


Tue hy Ecrectic Or Scivation: Bom ho Bestofiest Lnssw 
Foreig Countries. ol. I. No. 11. May, 1841 - 
York, W.R. Peters, 36 Park Row. ¥ * 


The best article in the present number of the Eclectic is 
the History of the ‘ Origin, Progress and Decline of Ice 
landic Literature,’ translated from the original of Mueller by 
Gzonos P. Mansu, Esq. of Burlington, Vt. It is upon « 
subject of intorest to the general scholar, which has received 
but slight attention, at least in this country, and the sources 
whence the information is drawn are scarcely accessible to 
one in a thousand of those who will be likely in its present 
| shape to examine it. The first Part only has as yet been 
published. , This is the class of papers which must give to 
the Eclectic all its permanent and intrinsic worth. Of the 
| same character i « translation from the Danish, of ‘ Egill’s 

| Saga ’—being mainly a Memoir of Egill, with a version from 
| the Icelandic, giving an account of the principal Expeditions 

| of the Icelanders, by Elihu Burritt. Avother valuable article 
| is a description of the French Institute—ite aims, machinery, 
| and general character, translated by S. B. Treat from ‘Le 
| Revue des deux Mondes,’ in which it was published some 
two years since. The remaining contents of tho Eclectic are 
| aslected mainly from recent British Reviews and Literary 
Magazines; a synopsis of the contents of the leading English 
Reviews for the current quarter closes the number. A fine 
| portrait of Mehemet Ali, engraved on steel, acoompanies it 








Discourses on Various Sunsecrs By B. H. Cuariw. 
j Tompkins. New-York: P. Priee, 130 Fulton-st. 


Mr. Chapin is a young man, who has early achieved an 
enviable distinction in his denomination as a faithful minister 
and an efficient pulpit orator. This is the first time that he 
! has bazarded the popularity acquired as a speaker by appear- 
| ing befere the publie through the colder medium of letter- 
press as the author of a volume. We believe his success 
will be abundant. Wis volume extends te 213 18mo. pages, 
and comprises Nine Discourses on the following subjects : 

I. Humility and Hope; II. Truth im Contrasts; III. The 
' Barning of the Lexington; IV. The Christian Disposition ; 
V. The Government of the Tongve; VI. The Heavenly 
State contrasted with the Earthly; VII. The Still Small 
Voice; VIII. Peter's Denial; IX. The Pastoral Office. The 
general tendency ef these Discourses is practical 
latory—intended to win men to repentance end to a hely life 
by the exhibition of Christian Truth and Love. They will 
be widely read with interest and profit. 


. Bostoe: Aba 








| Tas Tracey or rus Seas: Or Sorrow of the Ocean, Lake and 
River, from Shipwreck, Fire and Famine. By Cuanies 
Ecims. New-York: Collins, Reese & Co. 


We esteem this book an unmitigated nuisance ;—vitiating 
in its influence, contemptible in point of literary merit—dis- 
graceful alike to the Author and the Publishers. It is a bare 
attempt to make money out of the disasters and misfortunes 
of mankind, just as sundry other publications do out of their 
crimes and murderous guilt. It belongs to the same category, 
with ‘ The Pirate's Own Book,’ ‘ Lives of Noted Robbers, 
and the thousand kindred books which are daily spawned by 
| a degraded and degrading Press. There may be no direct 
} inculcations of immorality in ii—so far as we have examined 
it there are none ;—bdut it does its mischief in a less direcy 
but not less efficient way. It ministers te an appetite which 
| feeds on garbage,—which turns with yawning indifference 
| from a plain transcript of life and its ordinary realities,— 
| thrusts out its tongue at the mention of Truth and cue 
and goes crawling, beast-like, through the bye-ways and 
| filthy cross-roads of life, for food sufficiently spiced for its 
Y taste. Any book which does this is an enemy to Society, 
| and merits any thing but the popularity it is too likely to 

attain. It is bad enough in all conscience that the ever-open 
gates of the daily Press send forth in countless clouds their 
gloomy spirits to do this work of moral death : and the influ- 
ence that would put itself in array against them—with hope 
to do goed battle in defence of Right—must be one of self 
denying, truth-loving purity. But the friends of Order may 
well despond when these publications, pandering to vicious 
tastes and dangerous propensities, go forth in gilt and mo- 
roccu from the higher courts of literature. They thus ac- 
quire a sanction and an imprimatur which will add fearfully 
to their influence, and lend an appearance ef respectability 
to their sordid, guilty work. 

The style in which this work has been brought out is im 
wdmirable keeping with its character. The vilest and most 
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KS". We believe we have already announced the return to 
this country of Mrs. Sicournsy, from a visit of some six 
moaths to England, Scotland and France. We have not 
heard that ske intends to faror the pablic with the observa- 
tions made during her tour through Great Britain and her 
brief sojourns in the great capitals of Western Europe, but 
we trust she may be persuaded to do so. We are confident 
that thousands would hail with gratification the appearance 
of a volume of travels from the pen of our gifted country- 


woman. 








oS 


{> We find the following paragraph in the last Picayune, 
and enderse jt most heartily: 

“We hope some one of the many literary friends of the 
late Wu. P. Hawes of New-York will speedily collect his 
miscellaneous writings and present them to the public. For 
genuine humor, refined wit and elegance of style, Mr. Hawes 
was unsurpassed by any magazine writer in this country.— 
Could not a certain Frank Forrester, who is eminently quali- 
fied, be induced to undertake the task +” 


— 

{> Mr. Buissane delivered a Lecture on Association and 

Social Reform as a remedy for the evils which now afflict 

and depress the Laboring Classes, at Roehester on Saturday 
evening. 


Stenography.—A treatise on the useful art of short-hand 
writing—containing full directions for becoming skilled in it 
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| From Trexas.—By the arrival of thé steamship New-York | Alarried: oe 
Capt. Wright,"in 32 hours frem Galvester, we have ween | sa evening, Apeil 8th, by the Rev. Devean ' 
| Papere to the 24th inst. : Nisnouas ©, Sarre to Conneria K., only daughter of Jacob Ar. 
} he French frigate Sabine arrived at Galveston on the 23d || nold, Esq., all wh city. 
i —five days from Pensacola. | Tu this city, Geet 24, by the Rev. Mr, Richardson, Mr. A. R. Biges, 
| Col. Jehn S. Evans, a highly respectable citizen of Texas, | any Sang Roel Bee Richord a te” Bite Bests 
| died a few days since. His remains were borne to the tomb | Leughiin, both of this city. — 
| by an immense procession, and were buried with military | To this chy, May 5, at the St, Thomas’ Church, by Rev. Dr. Hawk, 
henors. = we. ith, to Aan Flizs, daughter of Isaac Esq., al! of 
|| The Houston Telegraph denies Texas has agrecd to || “"y. 4 the ' é 
! pay England, as her part of the Meifagn debt, the sum of | Caupsrive Marie, deughter of the lure Denial Higgins O"™™ 
| £1,000,000, and adds that ifany such ion was made, | eh - oo E. Achatne, bah of Sree. 
| it must have been in secret session, and ceuld not have tran- ernenes 5+ ary Glassan, city. 
“spied. [N:O. Bec, Apel a7. | qAtrertetee tb Mors Wien Set 3 Ablet, an 
H At Greenfield, Mass. April 27, Hon. Elial T. Foote, of Jamestew », 


ee 
| Froripa.—A letter to the Editors of the Baltimore Amer 
l ican, from a correspondent at Washington, under Saturday's 
| date, says: 

| We have reasen to hope and believe, on the authority of 


an officer of high standing in the Army, who very recently | 


| left Tampa Bay, that the report of the Indians whe had come 
, into the post having deserted and returned with hostile intent 
to their fastnesses, is un'rue—at all events to any thing 
like the extent stated, although the grounds of hope of an im- 
| mediate termination of hostilities may not be as conclusive as 
they inay have recently appeared. One of the a chiefs 
| stated to have gone off with the deserters is known to have 
sent out, before the time specified, to bring in his clan.— 
With this long protracted and most perplexing war, and other 
' impertant branches of his public duty, the new Secretary of 
'| War is said to be battling with indomitable courage and in- 


practice—has just been prepared by 7. Towndrow. Many  dustry—so much so as to be often at work in his office until 
different systems of Stenography have been in use, each pos- | neat midnight. Truly such an office is no sinecure; com- 


sessing distinct merits: that of Mr. Towndrow has received j eed = _ Sa geebceer deans ry the ten hours 
the decided commendation of many competent judges, and | ~ y ~ caine 


we believe is very generally received as the most readily’ From tur Saxpwicu Istaxps.—The New-Haven Regig- 
acquired and the most advantageously practiced of any that | ter has received from an officer of the Exploring Expedition 


has yet been devised. 

Naticna! Institute.— The Lowisiana Advertiser states that 
Dr. Owen | a; Lately forward.d to Washingten the collection 
of specimens ef rocks and minerals which he made during 
his geological survey of Iowa and Wiskonsan—also a selec- 
tion made by him of European minerals from the collection 
of the late Wm. McClure, Esq. Both collections ave destined 
for the National Institute at Washington. Dr. Owen is now 
engaged in making a cullectiun of specimens along the Ohio, 
from the States of Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky, which wil 
also be ferwarded to the National Institute. 





pact cena 
Mr. Espy has returned from his scientific tour in Europe, 
and is now in Philaiclphia. 
EF By the great fire at New-Orleans on the 23d ult., 
nearly $200,000 worth of property was destroyed. 
— 
Correspondence of the Journal of Commerce. 
° Lowpos, April 3, 141. 
Captain Tayler, of New York, has just had awarded te 
him ie sum of £8,000 sterling, by the Germanic Diet, for 
his discoveries in electro-magnetism, whereby he proposes to 
supersede steam on railroads and for propelling machinery. 
This gentleman, some months kack, exhibited a very beauti- 
ful model of this electro-magnetic engine at the Coloseum 
here, which drew forth the approbation and astonishment of 


men of the highest practical knowledge and scientific attain- | 


ments. On that occasion, the engine was devoted to the 
turning of a lathe, and most admirably did it perform its 
functions. The inventor has now constructing a machine of 
considerable power, which he expects to be enabled to get 
ready for service within the present year. So sanguine is 
the Captain, that he emphatically declares he dues not intend 
to return to America until he can go back by lightning! But 
this is not the owly wonder which Captain Taylor bas been 
exhibiting to the astounded gaze of the natives of Cockney- 
shire, for he has-a patent for steaming wood, and then, when 
in a soft state, slicing it like soap, and forming the sane 
forthwith into shingles, staves, garden paliag, &c. &e. He 
has fitted up some extensive ises for this purpose, and 

* also for ‘making casks by eachiagr, ; and to such perfection 
has he brought the latter, that his Visiters can minufac- 
ture‘a cask in less than five minutes, witheut soiling their 

. gloves. At the present moment the worthy Captain is all 
the rage in town, and he is also, as might be imagined, play- 
ing the very deuce among tie coopers in England. 


Mr. Weils, an American gentleman, whe is the tee | 


of the Felted Cloth, kas formed a company in on, who 
have commenced the manufacture of this very peculiar fabric. 
The works are at Leeds, and great success has attended the 
experiment. Orders have been given to the company which 
will take two years to execute. I have visited the depot in 
town, and been highly gratified with some very spiendid spe- 
cimens of this admirable discovery. The cloth, you are 
aware, is made without either spinning or wearing. 

Several Mormonites, from your far west, are zealously Je 


boring in the Provinces here for the-purpose of:making pro- | date says :—‘ It was understood in Havana, that 8,000 | 


selytes to their strange faith. In some they have been 
successful, and several simpletons have been induced to dis- 
pose of their property here and set sail fur the United States, 
to join the general body. In some towns the missionaries 
have been very roughly bandied. 


_ several numbers of the Polynesian, a paper printed at Oahu, 
' in the Sandwich Islands. A paper of the date of June, 1840, 
| contains an interesting account of the Joss of a small vessel, 
|| which was on @ trip to an island abouf'a hundred miles dis- 
j tant. Most of those on board were natives, several ef whom 
_ saved their lives by swimming twenty or thirty miles. The 
H following is an extract of a letter to the editur, giving an ac- 


count of the calamity. Mauae is the naine of a native mis- | 


, who was, with bis wife, on board the boat. 

** You will be afflicted to learn that friend Mauae is among 
those who were lost. His wife was saved, and they both 
swam twenty-five miles together before he died. What is 

| wonderful beyond description is, that his wife carried him 
|| when he could no longer swim himself, and carried him till 
| after he was dead. When she found he could go no farther, 
| she bade him hold to the hair of her head, and so she dragged 
| him; but soon bis hand slipped, and she tried in vain to rouse 
! him. She told him he must pray; be commenced, but could 
‘ only utter a sentenee or two. She then put his arms around 
\ her neck, held him with one hand, and swam with the other. 
When within a quarter of a mile of the shore, after swim- 
ming twenty-right or thirty hours, she found he was dead, 
and left him.” 


rT 


From Vatparaiso.—A letter from Valparaiso, by the ship | 


,, Osage at Philadelphia, states that all kinds of American pro- 
| ducts are very low there. New-Orleans Flour, $74 a barrel. 
Some political disturbances are said to have occurred in 

» the interior of Peru, but we are without the particulars. 
American Ships en the Coast.—At Valparaiso, ship Natch- 

ez, of New-York, to sail fer the U.S. in a month; Henry 

Lee, of Boston, do.; brie Canass, loading bark at Arica, do.; 

| brig Grecian, at Callao. 

{| ——— 

| Frew Frorma.—An arrival at Savannah brings dates 


) thence to the 21st ult. 
| fifteen miles north of St. Augustine, on North River. A num- 


* ber of Indian fires have been seen near New-Smyrna, sixty 


miles south of St. Augustine. 


Stcamboats on Lake Erie.—There are twenty-four large 


ssengers on | 


steamboats engaged in carrying freight and 
, Lake Erie and the Upper Lakes, fourteen of which have high 
' pressure and ten low pressure engines. The Missouri and 
| Greag Western, two of the largest steamboats in the United 
| Statesir beth bighpfessure. The price of a cabin passage 
, from Buffalo te Detroit is $8; to Chicago $20; of a stecrage 
' passage to Detroit $3; to Chicago $8. 


ee 
| £zecution Law.—The Mississippi law exempts from sale 
under execution the real estate every free white citizen, 
male or female, who is the head of a family, to the amount of 
one hundred and sixty acres, provided any part of it is not 
situated in a city, town or village; and if so situated, it ex- 


empta land of the value of fifteen hundred dollars, exclusive | 


of the buildings upon it. This act affects contracts made any 
! time after its passage, January 22, 1841, and comes into full 
force on the first day of July next. (St. Louis Gazette. 
' I 


|| Proops for Havana.—The New-Orleans Courier of a late 


| troops were about sailing from Cudiz for Havana. Indeed 


was apprehensive of an attack on Cuba from some European 


|S opmniw ch This looks as if Espartero 
power or other.’ 


A post is about to be established | 





Chautanque Co., N. Y., to Amelia 8. L. Jenkins 
|| At Warhingtou City, May 2, Lieut, Mont 

U. 8. Engineer Corps, to Louwa, daughter of 
| John Rodgers. 


| r 
Died: 
To this city, April 30, after a short |Ines, Henry, son of Daniel Mor. 
| gan, aged 15 years. 
May 3, Miss Lyvta Gess, sister of Mr. Roswell Geass, Is, 
In this city, May 2d, Lewis Smith, aged about 45. He died of con 
sumption, and with a Christian's hope. 
In this city, May 2d, Sarah Margaret, wife of Samuel T. Jones, and 
' daughter of Philip Thomas. 
In this city, May 2d, Sarah Ann, wife of William Weed, Jr., in the 
26th year of her age. 
| May 3, ef consumption, Richard H. Celfax, M. D., aged 26° years 
and 5 meaths. 
May 3, George Thacker, aged 19 years, son of Margaret Thacker 
a Flanory, aged ©, costumer, afar a long and ted 


ous 
May 3, Mre Hannah M. Tayler, daughter of Levin and Lydia Tur 
Mn pane a lingering illness of nearly four mouths, in the Beth year ot 


r age. 
| May 3, Charles Mowatt, aged 42 years. 
May 4, after a pretracted illness, in the €®th year of his age. Geers: 
T. Horne, M. D.. a native of Yorkshire, England, sad for many year 
a resident of this city. 
pa § 4, Michae! Walsh, in the 40th vear of his age. 
At Broeklys, May let, Seth Crouch, in the Gist vear of his age. 
At Brooklyn, May 3, im the 40th year of his age, John Willis Mo: 
gan Zuill, eldest son of Capt. John ©. Zuiil. 
At Broukiya, May 5, at the house of her son in-law, Benjamin 8), 
|| som, Mary W. Blackwell, widow of the late Samuc! Llack well. 
At Fishkill, Dutchess county, May 1, Irasc Sebring, in the &) 
| Year of his age. 
At Goshen, April 26th, the Hon. David M. Westcott, aged 72 year: 
At Greenbush, April 28, Arriantj> Wendell, aged %. 
| At Albany, April 25, Mrs. Maria Denni-ten, aged >. 
At Albany, April 3th, Elizabeth Radcliffe, wife of Samuel Norton 
H| At Schenectady, April 28, Isaac A. Quakenboss, Feq.. attorney as: 
| Counsellor at law, aged 74 years and nearly 6 months. . 
At Ballston Spa, April 28, Alpheus Goodrich, Esq, in the 34th rea: 
year ofhie oge. Mr. G. wasa of the Leguta of 1825, and 
| formerly clerk of Saratoga county. 


ry C. Meigs, of the 
late Commodore 
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IT * Dew, Jr.’s,” Short Patent Sermons.—(» i»: 
| to the great popularity of the above truly unique, original 90) 611: 
| essays, (originally published in the New-York Suaday Mercur 
| whick have been compared to the best writings of Swift and © Ber’ 
and extensively noticed by the pre 8 ti-oughout the country, th- 
publisher has been induced to issue t! em ina pamphlet form of me 
dium octavo, in parts of 16 pages, price GEC awd « QUARTER CENT: 
per part, elegantly printed on Gime paper with new type. The wor 
| whea compiled and bogad, will make a superb volume of from Ly :) 
| 275 pages. No person powessing taste, and a desire for all that «: 
enrich the mind ead feast the soul, should be witheut a copy of the 
| rare gems of literature, and should advise all his friends net to bo 
it said of them that they read not, ner were pomessed of “ Dow Ja.’ 
| Senmows. The parts ean be mailed regularly every week tl! com 
| plete to country sulecribers for or Dettan in apvancr. Lotrr 
|| addecssed, post-paid, to the publisher, (Lowrence Lebree) 144 Nassau 
street, New-York, or at the office of the Sunday Mercury, Ei Beck 
man-stecet. 


me Vir" 





17 THE NEW-YORKER, Folio or Quarto, may be obtained of th 
regular Newsmen in most of the principal Cities of the Union, oth’ 





in single numbers or weekly at the lowest cash rates, Among thon F 


who keep it for sale at the earliest moment are 


ge ee eee PORTLAND, Yhume, 

G, WaeMRGOte, .ccncecccne BOSTON, Maes. d State-St. 
Moncas Sarronp, ......... NORWICH, Conn, 102 Main +t 
D.C. Mevcamas, .....00.02 _NEW-TNAVEN, Conn. 

Baws. Newn: any, HARTFORD, Conn 


J. 8. Banner, ............... ALBANY, N. ¥. Exchange. 
Levs Witcaam, ............ TROY, N. Y. 

i ap PHILADELPSIA, &7 Dock -«t 

' SEL: apa dedovebesdube UTICA, N.Y. 
W. Hi. Enos, ...... ROCHESTER, (Der _crat Office 
Jas. J. Fowpa,..... ... BCHUNECTADY, N.Y. 
4. F. Couns & Co. . .. MOBILE, Ala. (60 Koyal-st.) 





4. F. CUaNS,.................NEW-ORLEANS, La. (Exchaorr 
Fowzer & Woonwaapn, .... ST. LOUIS, Mo. 


Waated, Newemen to sell The New-Yorker in all the other Cine: 
principal Towns of the Union. The most favorable terms wii! br * 
‘owed. Apply promptly to H. GREELEY & Co, New-York 


INDUCEMENTS TO CLUBS AND AGENTS. 
Any person or elub sending us Ten Dollars free 0!) 
\eharge shall receive therefor SEVEN copies of the 
Polio New-Yorker or FIVE of the Qnarto edition for 
the ensuing year. For Tweaty Dollars FIFTEEN «- 
| pies of the Folio or TEN of the Quarto edition vi! 
forwarded, and for any larger amount in prop 


|| tion. These terms are much lower than have ever" 
|| fore Leen offered, in deference tw the general depression of i 
— and in the we large ness of our circulaw™ 
u are re it 
beppap eng H. GREELEY & CO. 30 Anne 
New-York, March 20, 1841. 
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soul-torturing wood-cuts grace almost every page, and the 


highest power of capitals and flourishes is invoked to call | 


attention to the book. The illustrative designs would do ne 
credit to a sign-beard—and the general ‘ getting up’ of the 
buok shows the author to be better fitted for devising street 
placards—which should stop the passer by by their star- 


ing impudence—than for the task whieh he has bere so shab- |) felt for Thelwal, could be guilty of the heartless, unfeeling 

, treachery which marks her general conduct. The other | 
| characters possess no great merit. That of Thelwal is sim- | 
ply that of a respectable villain; and most of the others are | 
tame and without interest, 


bily performed, 
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Universal, History I.custrarep, ex THe Stream or Time MADE 
visisLe. From the original of Strasse. Edited by 8. Gi)Geodrieb. 
New-York. BD. Appleton: 1841, 

This is the title of a Chart intended to illustrate History | 

aud familiarize its prominent events. Its plan seems very | 

clear and easily understood. The nations of which we have | 
the earliest memorials are placed at the head of the several |, 


streams, and as these flow on, the changes that took place, | 





the nations that sprung from these and others which were | 
swallowed up in their current, are all properly and lumin- | 
ously designated, with the necessary dates and geographicay |, 
illustrations. It is the work of the German Professor Strass, |) 
and is admirably designed to teach the great outlines of His- | 
tory and to aid ir remembering its varied events. Accom- 
panying the Chart is a‘ Key,” with a list of ‘ Celebrated Cha" 
racters,’ ‘ Discoveries’ and ‘ Inventions,’ and a succinct 
sketch of each nation. This may be of some utility: it con- |) 
tains a large quantity of very vile wood-cuts, however, and | 
the Editer has been ignorant enough to chronicle the decease | 
of ‘Benjamin Jonson, a celebrated English Poet.’ The schoel- 
boy who skould thus cemmit violence upon the name of 
‘rare Ben Jonson,’ would richly deserve a flogging. The 
Char: is a good one, svtwithstanding the stupidity of its 
Editor. ° 


= ———a 


Twe Hiustoay or « Fury: Related by Herself. From the Second i 
London Edition. In two volumes. Philadelphia, Lea & Blan- | 


We have read thismovel with much deeper interest than 
we expected would attend ite perusal when we first opened , 
it. There was certainly nothing very attractive in its title— i 
to us at least: for from nothing do we shrink with more at- | 
ter aversion—(we ask pardon of our lady readers for the ” 
cenfession,) than from the wiles and fascinating witchery of | 
a selfish, heartless, practised flirt. But we read on to the 
end ; and if our tite has been wasted—as we indeed believe 
it has in guod degree—we yet were not a little entertained, 
and perhaps, though we are not quite sure of this, somewhat 
instructed by the perusal. We know nothing of the author- | 
ship of this History; but it is written with greot vivecity, | 
and evinees ability which in a higher phere we should judge 
might shine with no little brilliancy. 

We hope for the credit ef the sex that the character given 


to the hereime of this novel is false—that it does net belong 


to our humanity, but is a mere invention of the author's fancy. | 
And we are charitably inclined tw believe that in the main it! 
is thus untrge. Louisa Vansittart is the flirt who relates this | 
history of her life: she appears to have been gifted with | 
brilliant and fascinating beauty, quick intellectual faculties, | 
and « most inordinate vanity. According to her own relatton 

from the age of eight years, she was a flirt in every sense of 
the word; and her subsequent history is a narrative of the | 
conquests she effected, the hearts she broke, and the attend- | 
ant misery she suffered. Some of her many lovers perished 
in heart-crushing loneliness from her remosreless desertion ; | 
others more sensible faced it boldly oat and listened to other 
charmers. She finally falls deeply in love with Captain Thel- | 
wal, whose mastery in music and all elegant accomplishments | 
is unequaled, avd whose first glance and voice threw an over- |) 
whelming spell ever her mind ; becomes engaged to a Lord H 
Elford, whe is really a neble character, is detected by him in | 
most disgraceful aitempts to conceal her former coquetries 

by falsehood and dissembling—runs away from home, mar- 

ries Thelwal, who declares himself her devoted, dying lover, | 


and is finally aroused from her dream of love by his cool as- l 
surance that he married her merely for her money, and that | 
if she concludes to ‘run away’ becasse he insists on ber re- |) 
ceiving “cqurtoously and kindly his ‘ friends,’ gamblers, pros” | 
titutes and thieves, ‘the expense mest not fall on him !"— 

She returns to her mother’s home, gocs back to attend Thel- 

wal's dying bed—and after a reasonable time ‘ rushes into the || 
embrace’ of Lord Elfurd. 


Aactervus, 4 Jovnwat of Booxs axp Opistonw. Vol. VI. May, 1841. | 


| rary partialities are geverned accordingly. 


» » MISCELLANEOUS. 


127 





to oscupy two finely printed volumes, aad chive W's striking 
want of dignity throughout the whole. 


_ The charactersare not well drawn. That of the flirt her 
| self secms to us cleurly ontrue, a mere bundle of irreconcil- 


, gether. Ne woman capable of the deep, true love which she | 


—SS 


New-York : B.G, Trevett, 121 Fultea-street; Bartlett aud Wel- | 


able qualities, such as could scarcely be supposed to exist to- | 


tices, which we have not room more particularly to mention, 
and a copious Index, complete the velume. Arcturus announ- 
ces that with the new volume in June will be commenced 
‘ The Career of Puffer Hopkins, by Cornelius Mathews, Esq.’ 
to be continued from month to month until completed. 


Lectures on Universatism. By Rev. Joet Parker, D. D., Presiden 
of the Union Theological Seminary, New-York. Jolm S. Taylor 
& Co. 145 Nassau street. 


For a work professedly polemical this is a remarkably car.- 
did and valuabte series ef Lectures. The leading features of 
the doctrine which is assailed. are stated with clearness and 
with no unworthy and uncharitable judgement of the motives 
of those who ephold it, such as too often disgrace our religious 





ford, 229 Brosdway. | 


This is the closing number of the First Volume of Arcturus. ! 
| Its character thus far has beer such as toexcite our warmest | 


hopes for its decided and long-continued prosperity. Its pa- 


as well as seculur controversics, and which go far with all 
right minds greatly to weaken their influence. The promi- 
| nent objections to the doctrine of Endless Punishment are 
considered in the light of the Sacred Scriptures, and of our 


pers generally appear to haye been carefully prepared and | conceptions of the Creator's justice, goodness, and all-em- 
evince a most praiseworthy desire to raise the standard of || bracing Providenee. There is great clearness of thought and 


literary criticism, and to infuse into our periodical literature 
a spirit of liberal, upright morality, and of candid, clear-sight- 
ed discrimination. Its tone is occasionally more imperative 


and dogmatic than its character will fairly justify, and some 
of its criticisms have been quite superficial and ill-judged ; 


| but its general spirit has been decidedly superior to that of 
| its cotemporaries—more scholar-like and better becoming the 


Its aim 


responsibilities and dignity ef a Monthly Magazine. 


is higher—the principles on which it builds its criticism are | 


deeper, more permanent and of wider application, and its in- 
sight into the nature of things is clearer, and its sense of 


| beauty in Art more delicate and refined than’ is generally 


met in our popular publications. 

‘ The First Presidential Death’ is the subject of the open- 
ing paper in the May number: it contains some forcible re- 
flections and many deeply felt and eloquently expréssed 
thoughts which naturally suggest themselves to every mind. 
—To the estimate of Nathaniel Hawthorne's genius in the 
second article we most heartily subscribe. We believe him 


more highly gifted than even Irving in the rich depths of | 


genial love and in the ever-flowing, eloquent tenderness of 
his writings. We are sure he will live to see his name duly 
honored—for he has all the elements of a popular writer as 
well as of one who deserves popularity.— Table Talk,’ 
though bettcr thar conversation of this kind usually is, cen- 
tains teo many common-place and snimportant remarks for 
the space it occupies. 

‘ Thoma’ Babington Macaulay’ is the subject of the third 
article—witten with spirit, impartial appreciation and no lit- 
tle critical ability —But it abounds in the prominent, perpe- 
tually recurring faults of its author. 
will designate,—a constant effort at prettinesses—an attempt 


to express some common thought in an extremely fine and | 


striking manner. One instance will at once illustrate and 
show the justness of our objection. ‘ Macaulay's reviews,’ 
says the writer, ‘are the very Iliad and Odyssey ef criti- 
cism : models of that kind of writing.'.—Now what necessity 
or even shadow of propriety is there in dragging the [liad 
and Odyssey into this sentence ? 
of criticism’ is an absurdity; just as senseless as would be 
the phrase, ‘ Transfiguration or Madonna of house-painting.’ 
Another expression of the same objectionable character, fol- 
lows: ‘ Mecaulay's articles cannet be mistaken. You know 
Itis like lowe at first sight. 


The very expression ‘ Iliad 


them at once. Yon can always 


recognize his hand.’—Were this tendency to refine and over- | 


polish his expressions once abandoned, in our opinion Mr. 
Jones’s criticism would take a far higher rank. Another ex- 
pression we will notice, because we think it conveys at once 
a wrong notion of both Bacon and Macaulay. ‘ Bearing 


| himself a conspicuous part in the public affairs his time, Ma- 


His lite- 
He mny respect 
Johnson, but he would give higher praise to Clive. 
admire Bunyan, bud he would idolize Bacon.’ As a states- 
man, we doubt whether any man could idolize Bacon; while 
as a philosopher, we know no one except Plato whom Mr. 
Macaulay has more imperfectly understood. 

Mr. Duyckink gives us some very interesting notes of Lec- 
tures by Carntyte on the Revolutions of Modern Europe, de- 
livered-in London in May 1839, of which notes have never 


caulay sympathizes with statesmen of past ages. 


Oxe of them only we | 


He may | 





This is a very meager outline of the story. The incidents, 
although common-place and unimportant in themselves, ure 
described with great spirit and vivacity—and some of the 


sketches are drawn with unusual skill and ability. The whole |, fectly conclusive argument against the course of 


foundation, however, is too slight—it is too ‘ yma business’ 
— , ‘ 


| before been published. C. W. Ehtior, Esq. contributes a 
| fairly written but r common-place Essay on Woman, 
‘and J. M. Van C Esq. a strong and plausiblegif not per- 
rnor Se- 


| ward in the Virginia Comroversy. Sundry miscellaneous no- 








\| style in the lectures : each point is distinctly defived, and the 
spirit of the whole is discriminating and truth-loving. When 
delivered, the adresses were listened to by crowned and at- 
| tentive audiences, we trust that they will have, in their pre- 

sent shape, a general circulation. Those whe are not con- 

vinced of the truth of the principles embodied cannot but be 
| highly pleased with the respectful tone in which they are 
| laid down—and feel doubly determined to discover and fix 
upon the Truth in the earnest and self-denying love of us 
ever-during nature. 


i} 





| Cs Mr. Steruens's Leerere at the Stuyvesant Monday 
|| evening on the Ruins of Ancient Cities in Central America, 
| was well worth. the dollar it cost us. It was a suecinct and 
vivid account of the visits of Messrs. Stephens and Cather- 
wood to several ef the most resarkable ef these Ruins— 
Copau and Palenque among ethers. It is a common misap- 
prehensien that this ground has.all been trodden before them : 
while in fact with the exception of Palenque very little ha« 
hitherto been said or known of them. Copau is probably the 
; most recent and in many respects the most remarkable of the 
, Ruined Cities. Mr. Stephens’s description of it was in pes- 
| sages truly poetic. The statues, beautiful sculptures, hiero- 
glyphics, &c,, seen by them, left no room to doubt that these 
' Cities were destroyed long anterior to the Discevery of Ame- 
rica, and by a race infinitely more advanced in the arts of 
| civilized life than any of the Indian wibes found on the Con- 
tinent by Pizarro er Cortes. Trees of the largest dimensions 
now densely cover the walls of ancient palaces and temples, 
| built cf admirably hewn stone, anJ still standing twenty to 
thirty feet high. One of the walls of Copau is one hundred 
feet high, and a part of it in good preservation. It is impos- 
| sible to penetrate or even see six feet threug’ the thick forest 


| which covers all of these Ruins but the floors of some of the 
palases, except where it has been cleared away. In some 
cases, statues have been overthrown by the grewth of giant 
trees; in others, they have fallen against and are supported 
by them. 

Mr. Stephens corrects the absurd story that they found the 
ruins of Palenque three times as large as Londen. How 
lurge they may be was not determined, and cannot be without 

"an immense labor im clearing away the forest. All that has 
been explored dves not cover an area larger than our Park or 
Battery. 


The Hall was crowded with an intelligent and deeply inter- 
ested auditory. 


SaaS 


We observe, with much pleasure, that proposals have been 
issued by A. V. Blake, of this city, to publish by subscrip- 
iion the elaborate work which has engaged the labors avd 
attention of our countryman, Hon. Ricnarpo M. Witpr, 
The writings 


during his recent protracted residence in Italy. 


of Tasso, especially his Sonnets, abound in broken revela- 
tions of his ill-fated love, and of the inward conflicts and 
| trials which grew out of his uafortunate convection with the 
Princely House of Este. The facts of hi: Medness and [m- 
prisonment, too, are familiar te every reader of his Biogra- 
| phy. Still, much connected with this poriien of his History 
| remains in deep mystery ; and the labors of Mr. Wilde have 
| been exclusively dizected to the elucidation of these most io- 
| teresting points in the Life of one of the World's greatest 
| Poets. His Manuscripts have been :ead by many of our 
finest Scholars, and preneunced eminently worthy of a wide 
|| popularity. The work will be contained in two ectavo vol- 
| umes, and will do high creditto American Scholarship. 
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THE DEATH OF JASPER. 
a HISTORICAL BALLAD. .__8¥ HON. BR. M. CHARLTON. 


"T was amidst @ scene of blood, 
On a bright autumnal day, 

When misfortune like a flood 
Swept our fairest away ; 
"T was on Savannah's plain, 
On the spoi we love so well, 

Amidst beaps of gallant slain, 
That the daring Jasren fell. 


He had borne him in the fight 
Like a soldier in his prime, 
Like a bold and stalwart knight 


’Till he heard the trumpet’s call. 


But he turned him at the sound, 
For he knew the strife was o’er— 
That in vain on Freedom's ground 
Had her children shed their gore ; 
So he slowly turned away 
With the remnant of the band, 
Who amid the bluody fray 
Had escaped the foeman’s hand. 


But his Banner caught his eye 
As it trailed upon the dust, 
And he saw his comrade die 
Ere he yielded up his trust ; 
“To the rescue!” loud he cried, 
“ Te the rescue, gallant men '”’ 
And he dashed into the tide 
Of the battle stream again. 


Then fierce the contest rose 
O’er its field of broidered gold, 
And the blood of friends and foes 
Stained alike its silken fold; 
But, unbeeding wound and blow, 
He bas snatched it midst the strife, 
He has borne it from the foe— 
But its ransom is his life. 


“To my father take sword,” 
Thos the dying hero said, 

“Tell bim that my latest word 
Wase on his head ; 

That when had seized ray frame 
And uplifted was his dart, 
I ne'er forgot the name 

That was dearest to my heart. 
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* Tell her whose favor gave 
This fair Banner to our bard, 
That I died its folds to save 
From the foe's polluting hand ; 
And let all my comrades heer, 
When my form lies cold in death, 
That their friend remained sincere 
To his last, expiring breath.” 
It was thus that Jasper fell, 
"Neath that bright autumnal sky ; 
Has a stone been reared to tell 
Where he laid him down to die ? 
To the rescue, spirits bold ! 
Te the rescue, gallant men! 
Let the marble page unfold 
All his daring deeds again’ 
me 
SPRING. 
aY Ww. & BURLEION. 
The sweet Seuth wind, so long 
. img in other oe ge sunny seas, 
r w trees 
te ho wigs Lond of baag 
Wakes unw us and ey sweeps by, 
it sky. 


Magnolia. 


Like a glad spirit of the su 


The laborer at his toil 
Feels on his cheek its dewy kiss, and lifts 
His open brow to catch its fragrant gifte— 
The aromatic spoil 
ee ngs tianening gudennel he South— 
While its faint sweetness lingers reund his meuth. 
To greet the sealighe while i lngers 
‘0 sunlight, while it 
On the warm hill side—and the violet a 
Opens its azure cu 
Meekly, and countless wild-flowers wake to fling 
Their earliest incense on the gales of Spring. 


Up to the light again— 
And the lithe snake crawls forth from caverns chill 
To bask as erst upon the sunny hill. 


Continual , 
From Universal Nature—birds and streams 
Mingle Gauls voices, and the glad earth seems 


Thrice blessed Spring !—thou bearest gifts divine! 
Sunshine, and song, and fragrance—all are thine. 
Ti ft ee ee 
a 
Sake toy tp scent cab taal ie te atest 
Telling of winter flown, 


Type of Bical Life-inrce Disord Bpeing | 
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MY SISTER JANE. 


My sister Jane is quite a blue, 

She 's read Lord Byron through and through ; 

And none more fervently adore 

The glowing melodies of Moore. j 
In fact she squanders half her time ; 
In reading and in scribbling rhyme : 

And says the “ beauty of the mind ” 

Leaves charms of person far behind. 

But think not so the men, 't is plain, 

For none come courting sister Jane. 


My sister Jane has had in print 

A poem which would melt a flint ; 
But, though she visits play and park, 
It failed to conjure up a spark ! 
Perchance she I] from her lattice leok, 
But ne'er be seen without a book : 
And then she cach debut attends, 
Calls learned folks her bosom friends ; 
Bat each device proves quite in vain, 
For none come courting sister Jane. 


My sister Jane an Album keeps, 

For which she many a stanza re 

From “ancient maids * whose venom'd pen 
Declaims against the sins of men. 

Our youths without cravats, who rave e 
Ine style from gay to grave, 

And for an invite to dine 

With and quafi his choicest wine, 

Make hearty dinners, drink champaigs, 

Bat never think of sister Jane. 


My sister Jane is very fair, 

With azure eyes call oubeen hair; 

Her brow is polish’d marble white, 
Her eyes are bathed in liquid light, 
And Jane is slightly form'd and young ; 1 
But then----my sister has a tongue, 

With which she loves dispute to wage 

With all a forward critic's rage. 1 
Her learning seems her gregiest bane, 
For none come courting sister Jane. 


—_ - . 
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